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The Bookman’s Monthly Score 
From The Bookman (October, '28) 
A list of books most in demand in public libraries, compiled by Frank Parker 
Stockbridge, life member of the American Library Association, in codperation 
with the Public Libraries of America. 





GENERAL 

1. Mother India Katherine Mayo HARCOURT 

2. Trader Horn Alfred Aloysius Horn 
and Ethelreda Lewis SIMON 
3. Strange Interlude Eugene O' Neill LiveRIGHT 
4. Disraeli André Maurois APPLETON 
5. Napoleon Emil Ludwig LIVERIGHT 
6. My Life Isadora Duncan LIVERIGHT 
7. The Royal Road to Romance Richard Halliburton Bosss 
8. Safari Martin Johnson PUTNAM 
9. “We” Charles Lindbergh PUTNAM 
10. Skyward Richard Byrd PUTNAM 
11. Bismarck Emil Ludwig PUTNAM 

12. The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism* George Bernard Shaw BRENTANO 
FICTION 

1. The Bridge of San Luis Rey Thornton Wilder A. & C. Boni 
2. Swan Song* John Galsworthy ScRIBNER 
3. Wintersmoon Hugh Walpole DouBLEDAY 
4. The Greene Murder Case S. S. Van Dine ScRIBNER 
5. Death Comes forthe Archbishop Willa Cather KNOPF 
6. The Island Within* Ludwig Lewisohn HARPER 
7. Beauty and the Beast Kathleen Norris DouBLEDAY 
8. Two Flights Up* Mary Roberts Rinehart DousLepay 
9. Brook Evans* Susan Glaspell STOKES 
10. Kitty Warwick Deeping KNOPF 
11. Jalna Mazo de la Roche LittLe 
12. Red Rust Cornelia James Cannon LitTLe 


*This title did not appear in the Monthly Score in the September issue 
of The Reader's Digest. 
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Table Talk 


Excerpts from the Century Magazine (August-October, '28) 


are seen at the weddings these 
days. Indeed, the weddings 
themselves are becoming less cere- 
monious, more casual. An extra hour 
at lunch time, a taxi and a marriage 
license comprise the paraphernalia nec- 
essary to the modern couple who want 
to get it off their minds before dinner. 
Why the brevity, the nonchalance? 
Two reasons probably. In the modern 
apartment there isn’t closet room for an 
extensive trousseau, and besides—the 
present-day bride has to get tack to her 
job before the boss notices her absence. 
Along with kitchen ranges and 128- 
piece dinner sets the “talk of the town”’ 
wedding is rapidly becoming a relic of 
the Brown-Stone Age. 


L: tulle and fewer morning coats 


During the past 15 years Thomas C. 
Luther, champion planter of the Ameri- 
can Tree Association, has planted eight 
million trees in Saratoga County, New 
York. What was formerly a scarred 
and deforested area is now well on its 
way toward being the greatest private 
forest in the country. 

“For every tree planted in the United 
States,” says Mr. Luther, “four are cut 
down. And for every four trees cut 
down in Europe, 12 are planted. We 
are faced by different problems, of course, 
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but nevertheless the figures are instruc- 
tive. It is my ambition to spread the 
doctrine of practical forestry in the 
United States, and by practical forestry 
I simply mean selective cutting and 
conscientious replanting.” 

With a Thomas Luther in every state, 
the noble theory of conservation would 
come dangerously near to getting a 
practical trial. 


Most men have a little segment of the 
Aristotelian mean secreted somewhere 
about their souls. One proof is to be 
found in the gradual tapering off of the 
brutal post-prohibition drinking that 
went on among members of the younger 
set. Hard liquor is still obtainable, of 
course, but the demand for hip-flasks 
and wretched ten-dollar Scotch has 
definitely waned and set. Whether it’s 
because the stuff costs so much and is of 
such dubious quality—or whether the 
moderate instincts of men have led them 
back to sanity—cannot be authori- 
tatively stated. But we suspect the 
latter cause to be the true reason for the 
increase in Temperance. And _ this 
blessed virtue, mind you, is not Teeto- 
talism. Since the days of Aristotle, 
Temperance has designated that golden 
middle ground between Total Absti- 
nence and Violent Excess. Somewhere 
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in American history, the word Temper- 
ance was given a frightful twist. But 
fortunately, no contortion of meaning 
can ever permanently twist the true 
notion of Temperance out of the hearts 
of men. 


Physical strength, personal beauty, 
intellectual power and financial success 
--these are the four Gospel-stones on 
which our modern happiness seems to 
rest. And all the advertisements of the 
day show us how we can have all four, 
with little or no trouble and at trifling 
expense. “Get Big Biceps in 30 Days.” 
“Take our Home Culture Course and 
sea College Man in 10 Lessons.”” Thus 
the Excelsior school of advertising lures 
us upward and onward, at ten dollars 
per step. 

It isn’t all quackery, either. Behind 
the sham facade and futile absurdity 
of the Health-Beauty-Millions castles 
erected by these advertisements, there 
must be a Real Presence of some kind. 
‘The desire for bigger and better lives 
las its ridiculous aspects, but it also 
demonstrates America’s potential Will 
to Perfection—stronger and more easily 
attainable in this age and country than 
ever before. One does not decry the 
urge. One can only lament the haste in 
which the shaly foundations of the 
greater life are laid. 

At a cost of five cents a day, all em- 
ployees of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion will have a $2000 dollar life-in- 
surance and accident benefits of $15 a 
week. More than 200,000 workers are 
thus insured for a total of four billion 
dollars. The insurance is issued with- 
out medical examination, is extended to 
all employees without regard to age, and 
permits even those who are physically 
impaired to share in the benefits. The 
plan is coéperative; that is, the Corpora- 
tion and the employee share in the pay- 
ment of the premiums. 

Good business. Good for the life- 
insurance company, the employer and 
the employee. Group insurance is 
something that benefits everyone, and 
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taxes noone unduly. It is a step nearer 
to the peaceful relation of those old 
cartoon antagonists Capital and Labor, 
who seem to be meeting oftener these 
days around the polished table than in 
the deadly grapple of the strike. 





During those long, lonely winter 
evenings in a million homes situated 20 
miles off the main traveled roads, what 
book is most diligently thumbed, what 
pages most breathlessly turned? Not 
the Bible, not “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ nor 
even the latest ‘ Tarzan,” or “ Shepherd 
of the Hills.” These volumes may 
claim huge constituencies, but no book 
of the present day can boast a following 
as large as the constant readers of the 
Mail Order Catalog. 

In many a home where no other 
literature has ever entered, the Mail 
Order Catalog is standard reading. And 
no magic carpet ever wafted its owner 
to happier scenes than the thick richly 
colored Catalog. For the women 
(fewer nowadays) whose trips to the 
county-seat are lifetime memories, the 
Catalog brings a complete fashion-show, 
Paris styled yet priced for modest purses. 
For the farmer and mechanic, the 
pictured tools, paint, implements and 
gear are seductive temptations, too 
potent and varied for long resistance. 
Yet when the Mail Order package is 
opened, it proves to be one of the few 
things in life that is actually as good as 
we hoped it would be. 

Incidentally, the Catalog is the most 
costly book published in America. One 
Company spends a million a year on its 
Catalog, and then distributes it free. 


“ Avigation” is the newest of the air 
words. “Navigation of the air,” the 
obvious root of the new word, was 
cumbrous and unwieldy. So, to speed 
up the notion, someone hyphenated the 
words into the handier compound “air- 
navigation.” Finally, some genius saw 
a legitimate new word, stripped away 
all superfluities, and “‘avigation”’ leaped 
forth, a compact, philologically justi- 
fiab'e word for a new and very real thing. 
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What's Wrong with the United States? 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (October, ’28) 


Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker 


ECENTLY I received a bundle of 
books for review. They all dealt 
with conditions in the United 

States, and most of them were extremely 
pessimistic. One author believes that 
unrestricted immigration has impaired 
our racial stock, and has already brought 
us permanent disaster, perhaps irre- 
trievable disaster. In the next volume 
our tendency toward undirected repro- 
duction appears as the great peril—our 
most ignorant classes are reproducing 
with great rapidity. It is the survival 
of the unfittest. A third volume is by a 
foreign diplomat who, alas! is of the 
opinion that we have bartered off our 
souls to Mammon. 

Laying these aside, I pick up a well- 
known novel. Init the average, middle- 
class American is pilloried. Self-asser- 
tive, crude, ignorant, blind to the better 
things of life, he brings a blush to the 
face. I pick up a newspaper for relief, 
but it informs me that the United 
States is the most unpopular nation in 
the world. Uncle Shylock we are 
called; and Latin America accuses us of 


international hypocrisy. And so it 
goes. 
What of all this? Isit true? Are we 


on the road to perdition? Are we of 
low-grade racial stock, sordid, without 
national art, vainglorious, aggressive, 
unjust to our neighbors? 

I picture the first settlers at James- 
town and Plymouth, simple, sturdy folk 
risking starvation and the tomahawk to 
rear a family under wilderness condi- 
tions. From this beginning, the frontier 
advanced 3000 miles in three centuries. 
Where formerly were only prairies, 
deserts, interminable forests, are now 
millions of industrious people, great 
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cities, fields of wheat and corn, concrete 
roads, railway lines, hospitals, colleges, 
schools. Nor can the accomplishment 
of this great work be explained entirely 
by the abundance of natural resources. 
Mexico is as rich in natural wealth. 
“American economic success,” says an 
English economist, “is due less to its 
natural wealth than to the ambition, 
ingenuity, and industry of the people.” 

As industry began to develop, Amer- 
ican inventive genius carried the use of 
machinery to undreamed-of lengths. 

With what result? That one Amer- 
ican worker produces today about as 
much as four British workers. That the 
annual income of the American people 
today is as great as the entire wealth of 
Great Britain, and is five times as great 
as the annual income of England, nine 
times as great as Germany’s, and 22 
times as great as that of Italy. In 
short, the result has been that in this 
country today human beings have 
reached a higher state of material 
welfare than in any other era of world 
history or in any other nation of the 
world. 

I know that some will say: “It is for 
these very things that we are criticized. 
We have been accused of worshipping 
material gain to the neglect of literature, 
art, music, and science.” But, after all, 
is not the material more fundamental? 
What boots it if we produce a Shake- 
speare if there are millions living in 
misery and degradation? There once 
lived in England a devotee of beauty. 
Regarding beauty as the visible revela- 
tion of God, he devoted himself with the 
apostle’s fervor to the task of arousing 
the British public to a love of beautiful 
things. But in the midst of his career 
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he turned aside to become a social 
reformer. We find him trying to re- 
claim slums, organizing a gang of street- 
sweepers. To many this seemed an 
unaccountable shift. To Ruskin’s mind 
the two were intimately associated. 
He had learned that a people cannot lift 
their souls to the clouds while their feet 
are stuck in the mire of hunger and 
overwork. 

After all, as an English writer tells us, 
“The most precious possession of a 
nation consists in the productive power 
of the people.”” In a country where the 
masses labor early and late for a bare 
noe civilization must of necessity be 
low. 

Why, then, ask our critics, has not the 
United States outstripped all rivals in 
the cultural fields? The answer is found 
in our history. We have barely emerged 
from the stage of preparation. The 
future—we claim the future as our own. 
I know that Sidney Smith said of us a 


‘century ago: “Others claim honor 


because of things done by a long line of 
ancestors; an American glories in the 
achievements of a distant posterity. 
Others appeal to history; an American 
appeals to prophecy.”” But in the years 
which have passed since Smith made 
this mocking statement, the prophecies 
of the Americans of his day have been 
fully justified. “Who in the four 
quarters of the globe reads an American 
book?” he asked, “‘or looks at an Amer- 
ican painting? What new substance 
have their chemists discovered? Who 
eatsfrom American plates? . . . or sleeps 
on American blankets?” Today this 
brings a smile. 

Already America has done its full 
share for human welfare. In invention 
our record stands without parallel. 
Says J. Ellis Barker, the English econo- 
mist: “Americans invented the steam- 
boat, the cotton-gin, the sewing-machine, 
the telephone, the typewriter, the 
talking-machine, the incandescent lamp, 
the linotype; the motion-picture ma- 
chine, the airplane, vulcanization of 
rubber, modern agricultural machinery, 
modern bootmaking machinery. These 
American inventions have revolution- 
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ized transport and industry, agriculture 
and commerce, and have vastly in- 
creased man’s power over nature.”’ 

In medical research an American, 
William T. G. Morton, gave suffering 
humanity the boon of anesthesia. 
Theobald Smith discovered the part 
played by insects in conveying infectious 
diseases. In recent years the head- 
quarters of the scientific army which is 
warring against disease has come to be in 
the United States. 

In the strictly cultural aspects of her 
life, America is already entering the 
stage of accomplishment. Says Henri 
Matisse, the great French painter: 
“You have made enormous progress 
during this generation. Before, you 
had almost nothing. Now you are a 
nation of painters to be considered 
alongside the European nations.” 

If in literature the fulfillment has not 
been so prompt, the promise is equally 
great. Says the English writer John 
Boynton Priestly: “I believe that 
(America) has a greater mass of what we 
might call the raw material of literary 
genius than any other contemporary 
national literature.” 

In the fields of architecture, political 
science, and pure science America has 
accomplished much. As for our educa- 
tional system, our organized charity, our 
public health system, there is every 
reason for pride. 

So let us not lose our proper pe 
tive because of the present volley of 
abuse. We may agree with this or that 
criticism. But let us pity those critics 
who see nothing beyond the blemishes, 
when the most amazing spectacle in all 
history stretches out before their eyes— 
the chaining of the forces of nature, the 
freeing of man from the bondage of 
killing labor, the creation of a huge 
surplus above the needs of the hour and 
its diversion, not only to greater com- 
forts and opportunities for the indi- 
vidual, but to education, to research, 
to literature, to art. After all, we have 
a right to view with pride a past of 
splendid accomplishment; to look for- 
ward with confidence to a future of 
unprecedented promise and hope. 
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Henry Ford’s Village of Yesterday 


Condensed from the Ladies’ Home Journal (September, '28) 


Samuel Crowther 


ARD by Detroit, on a broad 

meadow through which a little 

stream wanders, is rising a 
strange village that will eventually have 
perhaps 50 buildings and 300 people. 
Its every building will be one that was 
in active use somewhere else. So will 
its every furnishing, tool and utensil. 
And the villagers will carry on their 
daily occupations exactly as though 
they, too, had been carried back to a 
bygone age. It will be a village of 
yesterday. 

It is quite well known that Henry 
Ford is a collector of antiques. But his 
collection is peculiar. He has old nails 
and old chairs, candlesticks and loco- 
motives, dolls and toy furniture, plows 
and street cars, and then he has big 
specimens, such as Wayside Inn, at 
South Sudbury, Mass., and the Botsford 
Inn near Detroit, and every little while 
the newspapers report that he has 
bought some old house or store or mill 
and had it carefully taken down and 
shipped to Dearborn for some mys- 
terious purpose. Most people have 
merely concluded that Mr. Ford had a 
peculiarly bad case of collector’s mania 
and the money to do what he wanted. 
The real purpose behind his strange 
collecting has only now been disclosed. 
Mr. Ford says: 

“We are trying to assemble a com- 
plete series of every article used or made 
in America from the days of the first 
settlers down to the present time. 
When we are through we shall have 
reproduced American life, and that is, I 
think, the best way of preserving at 
least a part of our history and tradition. 

“For by looking at the things that 
people used and the way they lived, a 
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better and truer impression can be 
gained in an hour than could be had 
from a month of reading. At least that 
is my idea, and the reason behind this 
collection.” 

The collection is ultimately to be 
housed in a great institute at Dearborn. 
Supplementing the institute will be the 
village, and this is already under way 
and several of the buildings are already 
up, grouped about a green. The village 
will be approached both by road and by 
railroad. On the road there will be 
stage coaches for those who wish to ride 
in them. There will be a cab stand in 
the village equipped with the old type 
of open cabs. The tracks of the railroad 
are already down. A section of it will 
be laid in the old fashion with stone 
sleepers. A sleeper is a big block of 
stone or wood to which cast-iron “ chairs” 
were spiked down. The rails rested on 
the chairs. Mr. Ford has an extensive 
collection of old locomotives, and is now 
having built in England, from the 
original drawings, a duplicate of the 
famous “Rocket” of a hundred years 
ago. 


great historic interest which, if a slavish 
formula were followed, could not get 
into the village at all. Among these 
will be a reproduction of Menlo Park 
when in 1879 Thomas Edison for the 
first time gave a general exhibition of 
electric lighting. Mr. Ford has much of 
that actual equipment and will be able 
to show how Edison strung his queer 
little glass globules on a series of poles. 
Another section will be devoted to the 
memory of another of Mr. Ford’s old 
friends, Luther Burbank, and _ will 
demonstrate some of his experiments. 
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' shoes in the collection. 
_ has at least one specimen of every kind 





There will be a blacksmith shop 
which will do the shoeing for the horses 
used about the place and also make some 
articles of other sorts in connection 
with a small machine shop and a 
foundry. The workmen in these shops, 
as in all the shops, will use the actual 
old tools reconditioned and put into 
first-class workmanlike shape. 

A brickyard will make bricks, a lime- 
kiln will burn lime, a pottery will turn 
out crockery of the period, while a glass 
shop will make Sandwich glass. These 
actual demonstrations of old-time proc- 
esses are primarily for the Ford tech- 
nical students. 

A tannery will actually tan leather 


_ and a shoemaker make shoes, as well as 


put into shape the thousands of old 
For Mr. Ford 


of shoe or boot ever worn in this country. 

A general store—and Mr. Ford has 
several of them, picked up in various 
parts of the country—will carry a 


complete stock of articles which a first 


class country store of the time would 
carry, including a wide collection of 
hardware. These will not be for sale, 
but probably some of the articles made 
in the village and properly sold at a 
general store will be on sale. A candle 
shop will sell hand-made sperm and wax 
candles, as well as exhibit candlesticks 
and lanterns. 

A cigar store will have in it a complete 
collection of pipes and cigar holders, 
snuff-boxes, and all that an old cigar 
store sold, while in the gun shop will be 
part of the vast collection of weapons 
that can be shown and also the many 
and various sorts of bullet molds that 
have been gathered. Although Mr. 
Ford never uses a gun, he has them of 
every description. In fact, he thinks a 
museum is the best place for a weapon. 

A rug shop will weave and sell rugs 
and possibly certain sorts of lace. And 
a visitor can end up by having his 
daguerreotype or his tintype made in the 
good old way sitting in a make-believe 
studio carriage, or in the stiff sylvan 









scene so popular with our grandfathers. 

The village will, of course, have its 
public buildings. It will have a town 
hall, which is on hand all ready to put 
up. It will have a school, and Mr. Ford 
has bought an old school and also a 
church. The fire house is all ready to go 
up and any amount of old fire-fighting 
machinery is waiting to go in it. 

The men and women to man the 
village might seem to offer a difficulty 
and to anyone other than Mr. Ford they 
would. But he has only to look among 
the hundred-odd thousand people he 
employs. For instance, none of the 
great work of restoration which has been 
going on for many years has been done 
by specialists. Every bit of it has been 
done by workmen from the factories. 
It is a remarkable fact, but already a 
little inquiry has shown that not one 
single old-time job needs to have a man 
or a woman trained for it; they are 
already on the payroll. 

These operators are not merely for 
exhibition; like the village itself they are 
part of the plan for technical education; 
they will be teachers and demonstrators 
of the early arts for the instruction of 
Ford students. They will actually live 
in the village and they will be paid 
modern wages; that will be about the 
only thing modern about the village. 
They will turn the clock back—with the 
needed modern conveniences. And in 
order to make the place in a degree self- 
supporting, an admission fee may be 
charged and certain articles made on the 
premises will be sold. For Mr. Ford’s 
idea is that the best sort of an endow- 
ment is the devising of a method of 
self-support. 

Nothing would be farther from the 
fact than to regard this village as merely 
a show place of antiques. Its real 
purpose is educational; it is intended to 
serve as a visible connection between 
early industry and its modern develop- 
ments. Mr. Ford stresses this point. 
He is creating a living, working institu- 
tion because he does not like “dead”’ 
museums. 
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Home, Sweet Home-Brew 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (September 1, ’28) 


John T. Flynn 


to play major réles‘in the great 

drama of prohibition appeared upon 
the scene in America. One was William 
J. Bryan. The other was Henning 
Wennersten. 

Bryan, with his eloquence, was des- 
tined to light in this country the great 
blaze of prohibition. Wennersten, with 
a little can of mait syrup in a Chicago 
shop, was destined to train upon the 
flames a gigantic stream of home brew. 
And now it is difficult to know which we 
have most of—prohibition or home brew. 
Whose light burns the brighter: Bryan’s 
or Wennersten’s? 

Only a few months ago the latter took 
over as an additional plant the buildings 
of the old Citizens’ Brewery in Chicago, 
put in a great 400-gallon brew kettle and 
four monster evaporators, and thus 
added to his plant capacity another 
10,000,000 pounds of malt syrup a year. 

Maybe you don’t know what that 
means in terms of beer. It means that 
anybody with a very small amount oi 
trouble can turn it into 80,000,000 pint 
bottles. And that from an addition to 
just one factory! 

As a matter of fact there are many 
other manufacturers of this product. 
I have seen a list of 104 such concerns. 

The center around which this trade 
revolves is the malt and hop store or the 
home bottler’s supply store, with crocks 
and bottle caps and rubber tubing and 
pyramids of malt-syrup cans in the win- 
dow and inside the glint of copper of the 
stills for sale. A few years ago there 
were only about 500 or 600 of these 
stores as outlet for these goods. Today 
it is sold in 100,000 stores. Only re- 
cently a concern specializing in such 
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I 1896 two historic figures destined 


things offered to reach for me in a mail 
campaign 100,000 dealers in malt syrup 
and hops and 25,000 dealers in home 
brew apparatus. 

The independent malt stores have in- 
creased in number, but they are now 
almost the smallest part of this huge 
business. The chain stores have taken 
over the traffic in malt syrup. One 
chain, the Kroger Grocery Company, is 
reported by the trade journal in that 
field to have handled 50 carloads of malt 
syrup last year and to be planning to dis- 
pose of 100 carloads this year. And this 
concern operates 3800 groceries. At- 
lantic and Pacific Stores carry it exten- 
sively. Out in Stanton, Mich., a gentle- 
man walked into an A. & P. store and 
bought a dozen cans of malt syrup. 
Then he pulled back his coat and ex- 
hibited his badge of prohibition-enforce- 
ment officer. He arrested the manager 
and that gentleman was convicted. 
The case was appealed, but I have not 
heard the result yet. Other A. & P. 
stores have been similarly attacked. 
Piggly-Wiggly stores in many places 
handle it. 

A great many people wonder how this 
trade manages to exist unmolested. 
The truth is that the industry is a big 
business, and well organized. There 
are two trade associations of national 
scope, and a trade journal consolidated 
from two called Malt Age and Sips. It 
is a monthly, well supplied with adver- 
tising and apparently quite prosperous. 

Now the courts have held that there is 
nothing inherently illegal in a can of 
malt syrup or a pound of sugar or a 
basket of grapes. But if you sell these 
things to a man for the express purpose 
of making alcohol, then the law is 
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violated. The guilt or innocence of the 
transaction lies wholly in the intent. 

The whole industry therefore has 
decided that it is in the food business. 
It has got a ruling from the Patent 
Office that malt syrup is a food. 

The National Malt Syrup Manu- 
facturer’s Association met last year in 
the Old Colony Club in Chicago and 
adopted a set of rules to govern producers 
in their advertising. Emphasis was to 
be placed on food value. The offering 
of premiums by dealers of bottle caps 
and corks, etc., must be discouraged. 
Right away one unruly manufacturer 
incurred the wrath of his brothers by 
publishing a big ad, proclaiming the 
food virtues of his malt syrup but illus- 
trating it with a picture of a drunken 
camel leading an equally drunken quar- 
tet in singing Sweet Adeline. 

And the resolutions themselves, when 
announced, appeared prominently dis- 
played on one page of the Malt Age 
while on the opposite page appeared a 
full-page advertisement of Rex, The 
King of Bottle Stoppers. 

An illuminating series of articles has 
appeared in the Malt Age instructing 
retailers how ‘to make their business 
trouble-proof.” 

One manufacturer has issued a book 
of recipes illustrating uses of malt syrup 
in cooking. The dealers are instructed 
to get that booklet and to bind it se- 
curely in leather and chain it to their 
counters. Ifa prohibition agent should 
wander into the store, made suspicious 
by the display of bottles and corking 
machines, and inquire as to the nature of 
the business, all the dealer has to do is 
exhibit the book of recipes. If a man 
buys six inches of rubber tubing and an 
alcohol gauge, why, just hand him a 
folder of recipes, and there is clinching 
evidence that the dealer supposed he 
was buying them to use in making bis- 
cuits. If there could be any doubt 
about malt syrup being for food and 
not for beverage purposes, the names on 
the bottles should settle the matter: 
Gesundheit Malt, Old Heidelberg, Dou- 
ble Dutch, Mixit, and so on. 

One writer in Malt Age points out, 


with a smile, that malt is for kitchen 
purposes, and there is nothing like that 
old hop flavor in the muffins. The 
bottle caps are for people who put up 
ketchup. The rubber hose is for motor- 
ists who like to borrow gas from another 
fellow’s tank. The gauge is for testing 
gasoline. 

All these carefully devised defenses 
have enabled the malt stores to evade 
the grip of the prohibition bugaboo. 
And in spite of many attacks. Just 
how big is the industry? The produc- 
tion of malt syrup in 1926 was 438,000- 
000 pounds and last year it was 450,000- 
000 pounds. Allowing ten percent for 
baking and other uses, we have enough 
malt syrup left to make 810,000,000 
gallons, or almost 6,500,000,000 pint 
bottles of beer—and this is a greater 
output than the product of all the 10,000 
soft-drink makers in the United States. 
Another estimate, based upon the dis- 
appearance of the hop crop, gives ample 
support to these figures. A conserva- 
tive estimate of expenditures for home 
brew would be as follows: 


Ci OE. ose censceesne tons $85,000,000 

SN re oss anes WG rae Aiea ee STR 36,000,000 
CTOs fics a5 cee aeiee dk mies 3,000,000 
NE, no oo ng be Gees Ae 6,000,000 
EEO ee 1,800,000 
EN, <5 kgs a 3's go kOe nek oe hae 1,500,000 


Crocks, bottles, gelatine strainers and 


other paraphernalia. ....... see. 3,000,000 


PNT eT ee $136,300,000 
Which is not bad for a dry country. 
Around this national practice clusters 

a number of industries. Aside from 
malt syrup, the paraphernalia for cook- 
ing and brewing the malt are also sold 
in thousands of hardware stores, depart- 
ment and chain notion stores, many of 
them operated by gentlemen who vote 
dry. Mr. Kresge, the five-and-ten-cent- 
store king, is a gentleman who supports 
the dry cause generously, but his numer- 
ous stores make a good profit on crown 
caps, bottle stoppers and rubber tubing. 
The great Woolworth chain has a special 
department for corks, bottle cappers, 
tubing, crown caps, etc. 

All this business is perfectly proper 
and legal. Even rabid dry states have 
refused to pass laws to reach it. But it 

(Continued on page 398) 
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China’s Covered Wagon 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (September, '28) 


Olive Gilbreath 


Drought, warfare, and extortionate taxation are a 
chronic curse of the peasantry of North China. 
The margin of subsistence in the best seasons is 
exceedingly narrow. Famine follows the slightest 
disarrangement of economic conditions. ht 
years ago an extensive cones brought one-third of 
the 50,000,000 people in the Yellow River Provinces 
to the verge of death. 

To the peril of drought there has been added the 
scourge of constant warfare. The peasants, par- 
ticularly in the North, have been forced not merely 
to suffer from the devastations of the war itself, but 
to submit to heavy levies in order to finance the 
generals who sought to continue it. 

From these three evils the peasantry of North 
China are fleefng in the extraordinary migration 
described in this article. Their goal is Manchuria. 
Its soil is fertile and widely unoccupied. 

T is the end of a long day. In the 
train sheds, so far as the eye can 
reach, the dusk is blotted with 

heads, cheek-bones, bundled bodies, 
eyes. Thousands of pairs of eyes: they 
scan the wickets, the tracks, the gates, 
the guards. They scan everything with 
animal curiosity, but particularly the 
guards and the gates. Almost an 
multitude staggers the individual mind; 
unable to bear the reckless fertility of 
nature, it seeks to escape. But there is 
no escaping this horde; it’s unknowing, 
uncaring mass paralyzes the imagina- 
tion. It is Conrad’s sea—but an earth 
sea. 

At last a glare lights up the long sheds. 
From behind comes a blind urge for- 
ward. The floor of the sea itself seems 
to have slanted up. The train is ob- 
scured, submerged. The police and the 
soldiers do their best but they are help- 
less; they can only gather up the wreck- 
age afterward. The place is Harbin, the 
time any day and every day of 1928. 
It is China’s Covered Wagon moving 
out to the North. 

What giant source can possibly keep 
supplied this mammoth tide? From all 
over North China come streams, all 
flowing to the sea. Along a dusty road 
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in Shantung plods a man in tattered and 
faded blue. He is girt about the head, 
the middle, the ankles against wind. 
Behind him, with tortured feet, pegs a 
woman. On her back she carries a 
heavy parcel. Children trudge in the 
rear, the smallest one last; the eldest—a 
boy of nine—bends under a burden of 
bedding and kettles. The elder little 
pir! carries an urchin almost as big as 

erself. The man bears a burden too. 
Astride his back sits a wizened figure— 
his aged father. It is cold, the wind 
blows, they do not talk. They travel 
slowly against the wind, but they 
travel. Day after day, all winter long, 
all spring long, these lines of gray-blue 
beetles move over the hills. 

Whither bound? For any exit by 
which the starving may escape China. 
Through the ancient break in the Great 
Wall at Shanhaikuan in open box cars, 
by junk and steamer from Tsingtao and 
Tientsin to Dairen and Newchwang, by 
Shanks’ mares all the way, the greatest 
migration of the world is taking place. 
Two million people are on the move into 
Manchuria. : 

Migration into Manchuria is no new 
phenomenon in China. Every spring 
hundreds of coolies go as seasonal ~ 
laborers, returning in the autumn. But ~ 
these processions are different. Instead © 
of lines of single men, they include whole 
families. And yet not whole families. 
There is something peculiar about them. 
Here are the aged, the middle-aged, very 
young children. But where are the 
girls and the youths? A ticket to the 
Promised Land costs seven dollars and 
thirty-five cents. The girls have been 
sold to transport the family. The boys 
have been seized by military orders. 
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These ragged trekkers have turned their 
backs on the graves of their fathers and 
the memory of their children, stuck the 
title deeds of their farms on the doors. 
They are not coming back. Slowly 
they travel but they move with the 
persistence of nature. 

North China has two main exits, 
Tsingtao and Tientsin. Tsingtao, as the 
nearer, receives the greater flood. 
Rude sheds have been erected and sol- 
diers detailed to herd them into shelter, 
but the soldiers are helpless against that 
mass. These locusts are swarming 
toward the boats lying in the harbor. 

For the Japanese steamship com- 
panies this migration is a bonanza. 
They have stretched their capacities to 
the utmost, but no carrying power could 
be sufficient, short of equipping the 
locusts with wings. A steamer to be 
loaded makes a five o'clock subway rush 
look like a quiet game of poker. Within 
15 minutes after the boat has docked, 
1700 shoving bodies are aboard. They 
can be packed as tightly as coconuts 
and, in addition, they have the enormous 
advantage of moving off and on by their 
own feet. No complaints about rooms 
or food. In fact, there are no rooms and 
there is no food. On deck and below 
deck they are packed in tiers like sar- 
dines. There is no room to lie down, 
barely room for each to squat. If they 
tried to move, one sardine would have 
to walk on top of the others. When the 
boat is emptied, it is cleaned by Japa- 
nese sailors wearing gas-masks, using 
hose, shovels and scrapers. The steamship 
company supplies water. Food? A 
hand goes into a padded garment and 
brings out a mud and grass cake. That 
suffices for the 28 hours. If you would 
see life reduced to the minimum and 
courage pushed to the maximum, sail on 
a boat for Dairen. If the homesteaders 
feel anxiety, they do not show it. Their 
lean copper bodies and nerves unde- 
generated by soft living and steadied, 
perhaps, by the common-sense teachings 
of Confucius, make for pioneering. 
Doggedly their eyes are set to the 
North. 

Arrived at Dairen, “Move on—step 





lively’ is the law of the Japanese who 
wish to keep the port cleared. Seventy 
percent of those who arrive by boat and 
forty percent of the total make the 
journey by rail. The others trudge 
on foot. As the struggle to reach the 
Promised Land grows more harsh the 
rule of ‘the devil take the hindermost” 
grows fiercer. When the whistle blows 
and the masked policemen open the 
gates, battle is joined, in which the lesser 
go down—the aged, the sick, the chil- 
dren. The single coolies climb in first, 
women and children last. They fight— 
fight and smile. An urchin is knocked 
out of the way by a big coolie who takes 
his place. There is a howl, but his 
mother drags him to his feet, gives him a 
cuff, and shoves him through the win- 
dow. This is no place for pity. A 
huge coolie entering by the window 
route plants his feet in an old man’s face. 
The blood comes, but the battered old 
philosopher only smiles and moves his 
place. 

The battle over, the train moves out 
and the police collect the debris: the 
dead and maimed, the children lost, the 
babies wrapped in paper and left 
behind—froth on the surface of this 
vast torrent of life. Some have been 
born at the station, others will be born 
in the trucks or by the side of the road. 
They will be stuffed naked inside ragged 
garments or, if there is nothing for them, 
dropped from the railway bridges as the 
train crosses a river. The Chinese in 
normal life love and cherish their chil- 
dren, but this is not life; it is migration. 

A ticket to Harbin from Dairen costs 
about six dollars and a half gold, more 
money than many Chinese peasants 
have ever seen. Even for those who 
can find the money it is not a journey 
de luxe. There are no conveniences; 
modesty is again a mannerism. There 
is no food, and long delays at junction 
stations mean so much more starvation. 
Others must starve on foot, straggling 
along the tracks—an amazing wave of 
humanity, which the average Chinese in 
his preoccupation with wars, kidnap- 
pings, and confiscations passes by with- 

(Continued on page 397) 
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What Education Means to Me 


Condensed from The American Magazine (October, '28) 


John Erskine 


HE phrase “adult education”’ 

means for too many of us a sort of 

rescue work for those unfortu- 
nates who missed adequate training in 
their youth. We forget that those men 
and women who amount to anything in 
this world never cease their education 
for a moment. 

Just what we each need in order to 
enjoy the leisure our middle years have 
brought us is a fairly personal question, 
but it is fairly safe to guess that most of 
us need four main equipments: In the 
first place, we want to know something 
about the history of the human race. 
Not simply a list of rulers, dates, or bat- 
tles. In our life work we have often 
wished we knew how such and such a 
thing came to exist in the particular 
form in which we met it. We have 
learned the general principle that most 
things can be explained in a large part 
by their origin, or by their antecedents. 
But just because this principle is so 
general, we don’t know how to begin 
our studies. It seems hopeless to at- 
tempt the mastery of the entire past. 

The point is that we ought not to 
begin with the past, but with the pres- 
ent. We ought to start with the par- 
ticular event which we wish to under- 
stand. We should read first the most 
obvious explanations of it, and after- 
ward, as long as our interest lasts, the 
more detailed accounts. 

At the moment, we may be talking 
about China, for example, and we wish 
we knew something precise and ade- 
quate about that vast country, that ex- 
traordinary people. Remembering that 
we had no course in school on Chinese 
history, we feel we are ill-equipped to 
understand the newspaper today. But 
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we could easily go to any good encyclo- 
pedia and read the article on whatever 
era of history we are interested in. The 
brief treatment there will tell us in 
outline what has happened, where and 
when. 

At the end of the article there will be 
some important titles—the books or 
other documents on which the brief en- 


cyclopedia account is based. If we read — 


these books, we shall find in them refer- 
ences to the sources from which, in 
turn, their information is drawn. By 
following these back we shall come at 
last to the original documents. Anyone 


who follows this course of reading to the ~ 


end will have at his command all that is 


known on the subject. Along the way, — 
as it were, he will have his curiosity © 
aroused about other areas of history, 
and he will satisfy these curiosities by — 
the same method—reading first in the 
brief superficial account, and gradually © 


in the more fundamental records. 
Few of us, of course, have the energy 


and the time to master even one phase of © 


history with the thoroughness here sug- 


gested; but in principle this is the 
method, and it is available to anybody 
who can read. 

It is remarkable how much anyone 
can accomplish by the habit of steady 


reading. There are many business men 


in America today, who, in spite of the 
fact that they have only short intervals 
of leisure, have made themselves pro- 
foundly learned, often in rather large 
areas of history. Their secret is to use 
regularly the briefest intervals of the 
day. If they have ten minutes, they 
read; if only five, they still read. The 
man who assumes that some day he will 
have plenty of time to improve his 
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mind will probably go unimproved to 
the grave. 

Next after the desire to know some- 
thing of history probably comes our 
wish to know what might be called, in a 
large sense, geography. Not simply the 
outline of the map, but the present dis- 
tribution of races, peoples, of economic 
resources and tendencies, of politics and 
ideals. We can’t read our newspaper 
with its bulletins from all quarters of 
the globe without acquiring some curi- 
osity as to those places and peoples. 

The study of geography can be under- 
taken in much the same way as the 
study of history. In this case, however, 
since it is the contemporary world we 
are dealing with, the material is more 
likely to be found in the serious maga- 
zines than in the older encyclopedias. 

We hear of the Balkans, of Russia, 
of India, of Africa; we see in the news- 
paper that the British Empire has 
changed itself into a Commonwealth of 
Nations. Our curiosity ought to be, 
and probably is, great in all these direc- 
tions. But there, too, a lack of courage 
may hold us back. The subject seems 
too vast and too difficult for us to master 
without training. 

Yet many of the larger newspapers 
make a point of listing the latest books 
on contemporary international politics. 
We have only to begin with whatever 
book attracts us most. In its pages we 
shall find references to other books, and 
other articles, and if our curiosity lasts 
long enough for us to follow up these 
references, we shall find further titles to 
inquire into. 

A vital interest in what is going on in 
the world leads us finally to travel and 
see for ourselves. But I say that we 
really ought not to travel at all until 
we can take abroad with us some genu- 
ine curiosity. As a mere amusement, a 
way of spending a summer, travel is one 
of the most fruitless and expensive com- 
motions we can make in the world. 
But if, before we go, we have organized 
our curiosity, and prepared ourselves by 
reading to appreciate what we see, for- 
eign lands will have a meaning for us, 
and a visit to them will be a discovery 
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of ourselves, a revelation of our own 
lives. 

In the third place, after we have at- 
tended to history and geography we can 
hardly escape some curiosity about the 
view of life which dominates the times 
in which we live. The grown-up person 
is not content to accept without inquiry 
whatever philosophy is current at the 
moment; he wants to understand it for 
himself. The Catholic or the Protestant 
or the Jew whose piety keeps him faith- 
ful to his religious tradition ought to 
have enough intellectual curiosity to 
find out what that tradition is. No as- 
pect of middle life is more discouraging 
than the disposition of many good peo- 
ple who devote themselves to noble 
causes, but who make no connection be- 
tween their devotion and their minds. 

Today, I suppose, the dominant phi- 
losophy is scientific. But here, I think, 
we come on the same disturbing ten- 
dency as in the case of theological phi- 
losophies. We are quite willing to assent 
to a scientific philosophy or to profit by 
its results; but we are rarely fired with 
any desire to know what science is, or 
to acquire for ourselves a scientific 
spirit. 

All that the average citizen knows of 
science now are the general rules of con- 
duct by which we keep ourselves in 
health, use the radio, and run our motor 
cars. If it is true that theology, when 
it ceases to be the enraptured expression 
of a deeply worshiping soul, too easily 
becomes a safe method of reasoning for 
the spiritually indolent, then it is still 
truer that science, if the scientific spirit 
is left out, converts the world into an 
enormous toy. Or, more seriously, into 
a fearful juggernaut, which we can start 
and to some extent direct, but which 
we can’t stop. What most of us need is 
the companionship of minds like Dar- 
win, or Pasteur. By associating with 
them we might catch their vision, and 
from their example acquire intellectual 
and spiritual modesty. 

Our best method, again, is to consult 
the standard works of reference for the 
lives of the great scientists, then to read 
the standard biographies suggested in 
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these articles, and from those books to 
read on into the lives of other scientists. 

Finally, a mature person will want to 
master to some degree what might be 
called the arts and sciences of life. The 
phrase is formidable; so perhaps is the 
thing. We say “When I was young I 
wasn’t trained in this art, and now it is 
too late.” 

Courage needed again, and a little 
common sense. Of course it is harder 
to excel in an art if we begin late than 
if we start in early childhood. But 
since we have only one life here, it is 
absurd not to start as soon as we feel 
the urge, no matter what our age. The 
kind of art we can practice may not 
please a large audience, nor bring us 
fame and fortune, but I assume that 
fame and fortune are not our purpose 
when in our maturity we try to educate 
ourselves to live richly. The first great 
value of self-expression is that you learn 
your own taste. You may never have 
thought of it until you begin to paint; 
but then you discover that certain 
things please your eye more than others. 
Until you have tried to dance, or to play 
music, you probably have had no idea 


what your taste in those directions was. 

In one respect the amateur in the 
arts has a great advantage over the pro- 
fessional. The professional painter can 
operate in only a few limited ways: he 
can paint pictures and exhibit them in 
galleries, or he can sell to private buy- 
ers. The amateur, however, can be as 
original as he chooses. He can practice 
his arts in his own humble way. He can 
paint pictures, or the furniture, or, if his 
wife will let him, he can decorate the 
walls. In short there is no reason why 
man or woman, at any age, who feels 
the impulse to practice an art should not 
begin at once. 

I don’t mean, of course, that those 
who have no voice should torture so- 
ciety with singing, or that those who 
can’t paint should make the world 
uglier. Some common sense, and some 
humor, is supposed to go along with all 
this advice. I mean to say only—and 
perhaps this is a great deal—that when 
middle-aged people like myself feel the 
need of more education in order to live 
fully the rich years before them, they 
can get this education with less diff- 
culty than most of us suppose. 
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China’s Covered Wagon 


(Continued from page 394) 
out comment, but which, while his gaze 
is distracted by other matters, may be 
changing the face of the North, building 
up a powerful kingdom there beyond the 
Great Wall. 

If it were not for the incredible 
vitality of the Chinese peasants, many 
more would fail to reach the goal. In 
spite of no sanitation, foot-binding, and 
a very inadequate handling of disease, 
they are one of the physical wonders of 
the world. Centuries of life-war have 
developed in them a magnificent phy- 
sique, a natural resistance to infection, 
and the recuperative powers of an 
animal. A wounded peasant will heal 
like a healthy dog. 

Harbin is the last stopping place and 
the lines have now thinned. Yet le- 
gions encamp about its station, huddled 
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in bleak sheds, waiting silently to be 
sorted, shuffled, and re-ticketed like 
merchandise for their final destination. 
Is it possible that they can put forth 
another effort? An official gives a sharp 
command. An attendant prods the 
lagging ones with a stick. Hobbling, 
staggering, the mob is off for the last 
time. The train pulls out. In 48 


hours, or less, the homesteaders will see — 
the fertile brown plains for which they | 


have gambled. Within a week these 
incredibly persistent folk will have built 
a mud-and-wattle hut, they will have 
borrowed a donkey and seed, and they 
will be patiently and happily plowing 
the ground from dawn until nightfall, or 
scratching it with their hands and a 
stick. Quickly and pluckily the old 
volume of China is closed, and the new 
one of Manchuria is opened. 
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(Continued from page 392) 
is built around prohibition and it is 
getting larger all the time. 

Greater, however, than the malt 
syrup business is the home-wine business. 
America is growing faster as a wine- 
drinking country than any other in the 
world. France, the great wine nation, 
is actually declining. 

Grape growers in many sections ad- 
mit that the bulk of their crop goes into 
juice. And in the last few months 
seven wine-juice concerns consolidated 
into one big corporation. 

In Indianapolis four men were re- 
cently indicted for selling this wine 
juice. The prohibition commissioner 
bought a barrel and set it up in his office 
fora month. In that time it registered 
12.85 percent alcohol. {[ do not think 
the case has been finally disposed of. 
But it has done one thing. It nas fur- 
nished to the trade a certificate by the 
Prohibition Unit that the juice will pro- 
duce a strong wine. 

It is in the nature of a guess—but one 
that errs on the side of moderation— 
that the amount of grapes and raisins 
that go into wine making is not less than 
2,000,000,000 pounds, and from this 
amount not less than 175,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine are made. Our consump- 
tion of domestic and imported wines 
before prohibition was 60,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

And now we come to the heart of 
all good liquor—the demon alcohol. 
Around this prime unconstitutional 
villain has grown up another group of 
industries. 

There is nothing inherently evil in a 
copper boiler. There is nothing uncon- 
stitutional in a pound of corn sugar. 
There is nothing sinful in a sack of rye. 

It is unlawful to take these innocent 
commodities and over the kitchen stove 
unlock the wild spirits that sleep in the 
harmless grains. But it is not unlawful 
to sell these things. 

I do not refer to the production of 
commercial moonshine. It has been 
estimated that there are not less than 
30,000 commercial stills turning out in 


the neighborhood of 75,000,000 gallons 
of whisky a year. But besides these there 
are thousands of home stills which are 
making white lightning, white mule, 
stump rum, peach brandy, applejack and 
frog poison of all sorts. There is no way 
of telling how much alcohol is produced 
in this way, but it must be a very great 
volume. 

While these spirits are distilled from 
all sorts of things, I am told that corn 
sugar is becoming increasingly popular. 
In Detroit it is the favorite agent. The 
Detroiter takes 100 pounds of corn 
sugar, costing $3.50; three gallons of 
malt syrup, costing $1.50, and gets 10 
gallons of 180-proof whisky. Reduced 
to 90 proof, this gives him 20 gallons of 
hard liquor for $5, plus the gas and 
labor. 

There is also another industry which 
has found in the prohibition trade an 
enormous outlet for its product. This 
is indastrial alcohol. The diversion to 
illegal purposes comes from the specially 
denatured alcohol which amounts to 
about 90,000,000 gallons a year. This 
is prepared for perfumes, vinegars, 
rubbing, hair tonics and numerous indus- 
trial uses. But the United States dis- 
trict attorney for New York City testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee that 
the amount recovered for illegal pur- 
poses was not under 60,000,000 gallons. 
Estimates around this figure have been 
made by others. 

A lot of this alcohol is used to dilute 
imported whiskies. A lot is used with 
flavorings of all sorts. Numerous firms 
manufacture nonalcoholic Bronx, Mar- 
tini and Manhattan cocktails having 
less than one half of one percent alcohol. 
All the buyer has to do is to increase the 
alcoholic content. 

In the old days before prohibition we 
had the brewery and the distillery and 
the saloon, with a money interest in 
continuing the reign of rum. Now we 
have another group of interests equally 
interested in a commercial way in con- 
tinuing the reign of prohibition. Who 
can say that it is not a force to be 
reckoned with? 
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The City of Glorious Graft 


Condensed from The Forum (October, '28) 


John Bakeless 


RAFT in New York City is the 

last word in modern efficiency. 

It falls into two classes. First, 
there is graft on the big scale—padded 
payrolls, dummy employes, cleverly 
manipulated contracts, fees for “ pro- 
tection,”’ tips to buy real estate that the 
city will later take over at a ruinous 
advance, purchase of needless supplies 
followed by dubious but strictly legal 
auctions. Second, there is graft on the 
small scale, the petty perquisite of petty 
office—a few dollars from a motorist for 
illegal parking purposes, a small gift 
from a business man for a convenient 
blindness with regard to fireplugs, a 
little cash from a merchant who seeks to 
escape a needlessly minute enforcement 
of the sanitary code. 

The first type of graft is so cleverly 
managed that its existence is difficult to 
prove—unless someone “‘squeals.”” But 
as this has happened twice within the 
last two years, each case revealing far- 
reaching scandals, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are innumerable 
other cases. In 1926, the investigation 
which followed the confession of “ Milk 
Czar” Danziger revealed the existence 
of a grafting ring which for years had 
been literally “milking” the city by 
conniving at the adulteration of its 
milk supply and the sale of food prod- 
ucts below the standard established by 
the Health Department. According to 
former Health Commissioner Harris, at 
one time 1,200,000 quarts of impure 
milk were being distributed daily. Dis- 
honest milk dealers were saving about 
$34,500,000 a year, and the public was 
being swindled out of approximately 
$90,000 a day. The most amusing bit 
of impudence in the whole affair was the 
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establishment by the ring of a private 
court of its own, which imposed fines on 
milk dealers who ventured to violate the 
law without asking permission! 

Quite as startling is the gigantic graft 
in the street cleaning department, which 
is still under investigation. Here, again, 
no one suspected what was going on, 
until one of the grafters, now in Sing 
Sing, confessed. He was foreman of a 
street cleaning department garage in the 
Bronx. He estimated the city’s loss in 
this one department of a single borough 
as $10,000,000 in 30 years, and intimated 
that similar conditions existed in at least 
two other boroughs, as was presently 
found to be the case. He estimated his 
own weekly takings from illicit sources as 
$2500, but explained that he had to hand 
over from $50,000 to $60,000 annually 
to his superiors. This was obtained by 
padding payrolls of emergency em- 
ployes; by graft in the removal of refuse 
or ashes by street cleaning department 
trucks—refuse which should be removed 
by private trucks; and by thefts of 
money from the city through fraud in 
the delivery of gasoline to the garages. 
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Theft on such a scale implies an ex- © 
traordinary indifference among the vic- — 


timized taxpayers. 


trast. For it was the taxpayers them- 
selves who, last year, infuriated by an 
assessment of $16,000,000 for a 40-mile 
sewer system in the borough of Queens— 
almost half of which is said to have been 
graft—compelled a special investigation 
which exposed everything and drove the 
borough president from office. The 
moral is that graft can be stopped if any 
one really wants to stop it. 
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In this respect New — 
York’s third big municipal scandal of the © 
last two years offers a refreshing con- © 
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Such spectacular graft, however, prob- 
ably amounts to less than the petty 
graft practised daily by hordes of under- 
lings. The victims range from great 
mercantile establishments to small store 
keepers. There was, for example, the 
department store which put in new 
electric fixtures; and—quite forgetting 
that a local political power was also in 
the fixture business—gave its order to 
someone else. A day or two later it was 
miraculously discovered that the de- 
livery wagons were interfering with 
standpipes and fire hydrants. Inspec- 
tors descended like locusts. The puz- 
zled owners discovered their error, found 
a way of awarding still another contract 
for yet more lighting fixtures—this time 
with the right man—and found them- 
selves suddenly at peace. 

Or there was the corporation—one of 
the most powerful in the world—which 
discove that its newest building 
would never go up in Manhattan unless 
the right man got the excavating con- 


' tracts. 


On “the little fellow’ descends a 
horde of harpies. It is always possible 
to trump up charges, to discover some- 
thing wrong with a building here, an 


-inadvertent violation of the sanitary 


code there, or some wholly unintentional 
offense against a quite forgotten law 
elsewhere. Perhaps a laborer knows 
that unless an envelope with a few dol- 
lars is dropped each week into a certain 
locked box, his work will suddenly 
vanish. Or perhaps an applicant for 
employment by the city finds it inex- 
plicably slow in materializing. Some 
one gives him a hint. Let him drop 
$100 into the right slot, and see what 
happens. He does; it happens—for 
grafters keep faith. 

A fair share of the waste in New York, 
however, is not due to graft at all, but to 
inefficiency. Two hundred cities, for 
example, have demonstrated that cen- 
tralized purchasing means a reduction of 
10 to 15 percent in the cost of their 
supplies. Yet New York City buys 
through at least eight different agencies. 


New York City runs not one set of 
hospitals but three—all under different 
departments. Alderman Ruth Pratt 
estimates $50,000,000 as the annual 
waste which is not due to graft, but is 
simply the penalty of an antiquated 
municipal organization, of  slipshod 
methods, overlapping of departments, 
and the indifference of citizens. 

The municipal budget is one of New 
York’s grand gestures toward business 
efficiency. Its budget must take care of 
a public debt almost equal to that of all 
the 48 states; and the employes whose 
salaries it provides equal in number the 
United States Army. The annual pay- 
roll is $235,000,000. 

The budget—a bulky document of 367 
pages—is annually submitted to the 
Board of Aldermen. In their hands lies 
the power to protect the grateful tax- 
payers who elect them. Do they spend 
hours in careful analysis of each of the 
budget’s 3732 separate ‘codes’? No. 
No. In the year 1927, they did not 
reduce a single item of the budget. 
New York’s aldermen worry little about 
the budget. Although the law allows 20 
days, they pass the half-billion-dollar 
budget in as many minutes—they have 
been known to do it in 12—and stride 
forth from the aldermanic chamber with 
a sense of high resolve and duty done, 
back to their daily toil as undertakers, 
real estate men, and workers for “the 
organization.” 

The politicians have doubled New 
York’s budget in the last ten years— 
thus doubling their own opportunities— 
without any real protest from the tax- 
payers. True, that was possible only 
because property values were also rush- 
ing skyward. The tax rate did not 
change. But some day property values 
will cease to sky-rocket. Then the 
politicians will have to stop boosting 
the budget or raise the tax rate. The 
chances are they will prefer to keep the 
public quiet by holding down the 
budget, and make up the difference by 
still further refining their methods. 
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Another American Phenomenon 


Condensed from The World’s Work (October, ’28) 


Henry F. Pringle 


EING an idealist at heart, with 
wealth that is merely accidental, 
Bernarr Macfadden may some- 

times ponder, like Plato, on the nature of 
the perfect state. From a casual read- 
ing of his various journals, Physical 
Culture, True Story Magazine, or any 
one of the six others, one concludes that 
the residents of the perfect state would 
be men and women of a physical per- 
fection made apparent by their lack of 
clothing. The state’s government would 
conduct daily beauty contests, for men 
as well as for women, the laws of eugen- 
ics would be applied to all marriages, 
and doctors advocating vaccination 
would be shot. 

Obviously, this state of which he 
dreams leaves something to be desired in 
an explanation of Macfadden himself. 
Now 60 years old, he is a better physi- 
cal specimen than are most of his age. 
His body is lean and muscular, as he 
gladly demonstrates by being photo- 
graphed in the nude in classical poses. 
These art studies are hung in profusion 
in the Macfadden Building in New York 
and are sometimes reproduced in Physi- 
cal Culture. 

As a boy, however, he was sickly, an 
heir to tuberculosis. He was born in 
drab poverty on a farm near Mill Springs, 
Missouri, and before he was 12 had been 
bound to a farmer in a distant part of 
the state. He heard somehow that it 
was the opinion of his mates on the farm 
that he would not live long, and it is 
easy to imagine the impression this made 
on his youthful mind. The doctors to 
whom he hurried were not encouraging. 

Bernard A. McFadden (he changed 
his name to the more picturesque Ber- 
narr Macfadden later on) did not give up 
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however. He strove for health, and by 
the time he was 18 or 19 it,had come to 
him because he had lived a life devoted 
to fresh air, a sensible diet, and exer- 
cise. This self-cure seemed to him a 
miracle beyond equal. 

Eventually he became athletic direc- 
tor at a small Missouri college. Eager 
to disseminate his physical culture the- 
ories, he decided that literature was the 
best means and wrote a novel called 
“The Athlete’s Conquest.” 

“It’s simply terrible,’’ he was assured 
by a St. Louis publisher. “It’s badly 
written, the grammar is all wrong, and 
the spelling is incorrect.” 

This was rather a blow. But he be- 
came physical instructor again so that 
he might study spelling and grammar on 
the side. He had traveled so far along 
the road to health that he competed in 
wrestling matches and enjoyed a wide 
reputation in Illinois. 

Then he went to New York, and, with 
only $50 in his pockets, went to work as 
a rubber in a gymnasium and gave 
health lectures that resulted in some 
pleasant, if slightly joshing, newspaper 
publicity. He acquired his own studio 
where rotund and perspiring gentlemen, 
quite naked, pranced around a room 
keeping toy balloons in the air by means 
of their wheezy lungs. 

His prosperity enabled him to exploit 
a pulley exercising-machine which he 
had invented, and to the brochures de- 
scribing its virtues he began to add 
health messages. And so, from these 
obscure beginnings, Physical Culture 
Magazine took form. The first issues, 
illustrated with photographs of Mac- 
fadden, contained a serialized version of 
“The Athlete’s Conquest.” 
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A few years later he began what was 
to have been the great experiment of his 
life, a physical culture city. He ac- 
quired property near Spottswood, New 
Jersey, and gathered about him a num- 
ber of young men and women. Un- 
happily, the newspapers again indulged 
their sense of humor, and neighborhood 
conservatives were shocked when the 
girls appeared in bloomers and without 
stocking. Macfadden seems, too, to 
have neglected the economic details of 
his colony, and the faithful began to 
complain that they were not getting 
their money's worth. 

In 1907 Macfadden ran a story which 
violated the postal conceptions of de- 
cency, and was sentenced to jail for 
two years. He was saved only when 
his sentence was remitted by President 
Taft. The notoriety did not injure the 
circulation of Physical Culture. Thou- 
sands began to buy it in the hope that it 
was really smutty. Scores of readers 
began sending letters describing their 
ailments and desires for physical fitness. 
The publisher read most of these per- 
sonally, fascinated that so many other 
people should have passed through 
crises similar to his own. 

Then came the great idea. An inner 
voice told Macfadden that thousands of 
other people also longed to peer into 
lighted windows, and that personal con- 
fessions would delight vast hordes never 
before tempted to read anything. And 
so True Story Magazine came into exis- 
tence in 1919, and proved a gold mine 
beyond his wildest dreams. The sales 
soared from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
copies monthly. Today the total an- 
nual sale of the true story group, con- 
sisting of True Story, True Detective 
Mysteries, True Romances, and True 
Experiences, is nearly 36,000,000. Phys- 
ical Culture, dean of the Macfadden 
magazines, remains at 500,000 a month, 
but is a very valuable property because 
of the class fo which it appeals. 

It is widely believed, except by the 
readers of True Story, that the magazine 
is wrilten by hacks at two or three 
cents a word—that “I was Only a Girl 
and I Didn't Know” is really the work of 
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an ex-newspaper man with a cigarette 
between his lips and a bottle of gin by 
his side. The serials, it is true, are 
written to order. But most of the short 
stories are received in response to prize 
contests and are, at most, whipped into 
shape by staff men. 

The motto of the magazine is “ Truth is 
Stranger than Fiction,” and thisadage was 
unexpectedly demonstrated, to the dis- 
tress of Mr. Macfadden, when a thriller 
in the January, 1927, issue resulted in 
libel suits totaling $500,000. The au- 
thor of a poignant yarn called “‘The Re- 
vealing Kiss” had used the names of 
eight men and women actually living in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and had attrib- 
uted to them highly scandalous ac- 
tions. The legal action is still pending, 
but now all names, dates, and places are 
changed before stories are printed. 

Macfadden was already nationally 
known as a writer when he announced, 
in 1924, that he would start a daily 
newspaper. It was to be, he said, no 
filthy, muckraking sheet, but a very 
Galahad among newspapers that would 
be welcomed in every home. Within a 
few weeks The Graphic had demon- 
strated that it’s proprietor’s promise and 
its masthead slogan ‘‘ Nothing But the 
Truth” were to be liberally interpreted. 
By the middle of the second year all 
restraint had been abandoned. The 
way it handled the famous Browning- 
“Peaches’’ Heenan annulment suit 
caused many municipalities to prohibit 
its sale and the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice to start criminal action. 

Then came the accounts of the last 
days of Ruth Snyder in the death house 
at Sing Sing prison. Daily, for weeks 
prior to her execution, The Graphic pub- 
lished what purported to be despatches 
from her cell, setting forth her last 
thoughts. It is worth noting that the 
law does not permit interviews with the 
condemned. 

I conclude this appreciation by quot- 
ing an editorial note following one of 
these fabrications: 


Think of it! A woman's final thoughts just betore 
she is clutched in the deadly snare that sears and 
burns and fries—and kills. Her very last words! 
Exclusively in tomorrow's Graphic. 


The Reader's Digest 











“Ever Grateful for the Prize” 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (October, '28) 


Agnes Repplier 


HE ineradicable buoyancy of the 

human heart, and the ineradicable 

materialism of a prosperous civili- 
zation, are indicated by the prizes which 
earnest Americans offer for the theo- 
retical abolishment of evil, and the 
theoretical upbuilding of good. When 
two years ago the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime offered a prize of 
$2500 for a program which would make 
New York less sinful, it expressed a 
generous desire that other cities should 
profit by the light let in upon Man- 
hattan. A Boston reformer, ‘shocked 
by the increasing number of the suicides 
among college students,” offered a prize 
of $1000 for a play which would “hold 
up faith in life to the youth of America.” 
Boston wanted a whole reforming play 
for $1000, while New York was willing 
to give $2500 for a reforming paper of 
2000 words—more than a dollar a word. 
In both cases it was hoped that some- 
thing would happen which has never 
happened since the beginning of the 
world. Men and women were to change 
their methods of thought and modes of 
life because somebody had been stimu- 
lated by motives, other than the desire 
for good, to present arguments in favor 
of the change. 

The multiplicity of prizes in our day 
is a distinctive feature of modern 
civilization. They are given for every 
imaginable form of excellence, from 
high scholarship and civil service to 
‘hot-dog’’ stands and the “ideal ankle.” 

The Pulitzer prizes alone would daunt 
any institution of less grasp and magni- 
tude than Columbia University, under 
whose auspices they are awarded. 
Every year—and a year runs swiftly by 
—the judges are required to give prizes 
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of $1000 each for an American novel, 
an American play, an American biog- 
raphy, or autobiography, an American 
history, and a collection of American 
verse. They would be hard to dispose 
of under any circumstances; but Mr. 
Pulitzer took pains to make the disposal 
harder by imposing impossible conditions. 
The novel must “ present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood.” The biography must 
teach “ patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people.” The play must “represent 
the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners.” 

That the prize for the best novel 
should have been twice given to Mr. 
Booth Tarkington shows the gratifica- 
tion of the judges at finding a popular 
and thoroughly “all right’ novelist 
upon whom they can unload. The 
selection of Alice Adams in 1922 suggests 
the line of least resistance. This analy- 
sis of the sufferings of a girl who does 
not have a good time at parties is subtly 
and uncannily acute. But by no 
stretch of the imagination can such a 
picture of wounded vanity be accepted 
as illustrating ‘‘the highest standard of 
American manners and manhood.” As 
well might we accept the argumentative 
vapidities of Why Marry or the Cin- 
derella-like smugness of Miss Lulu Bett 
(a good book gone wrong in playland) 
as representing ‘‘the educational value 
and power of the stage.” Yet both 
these dramas received the Pulitzer 
award. 

Every now and then, here or abroad, 
we read about the winning of a prize so 
well bestowed that it seems to right a 
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little the prevailing wrongness of cir- 
cumstance. Such a one was the $1000 
Pulitzer award for reportorial work in 
1924 given to two newspaper men who 
unearthed the evidence which compelled 
Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb of 
Chicago to confess the foulest crime in 
the city’s bloodstained annals. Another 
and more cheerful instance was the prize 
given some years earlier by the British 
Agricultural Society to a Mr. Gibbs,— 
otherwise unknown to fame,—because 
he wrote a practical treatise on harvest- 
ing wheat in wet weather. If he had 
anything helpful to say on that score, 
the rain-soaked harvesters of Britain 
must have arisen and called him blessed. 
And from Paris came the story of the 
giving of the Henri Fortin prize to a 12- 
year-old girl, a laborer's daughter who, 
since the death of her mother two years 
before, had taken charge of her father’s 
home and four younger children, without 
ceasing to attend school. 

It is a far cry from a poverty-stricken 
child receiving thankfully a few dollars 
(“I shall buy eggs,"’ she is reported to 
have said) to the great Nobel prizes 
accepted with indifference and hauteur 
by men who have climbed the heights. 
When Anatole France was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1921 he said 
very plainly and very truly that he had 
no need of it. He had money and fame 
in plenty. Bernard Shaw was even 
more explicit. He said that he had 
more money than he could spend, and 
more fame than was good for him. 
Rudyard Kipling, though less outspoken, 
showed the same unconcern. To such 
embodiments of success awards are 
superfluous, a well-meant but purpose- 
less attempt to gild refined gold. 

A pure pleasantry in the way of 
awards was the recent offer of really 
handsome prizes for really handsome 
designs for hot-dog stands. The booths 
from which this delicacy is dispensed are 
many in number, and visibly lacking in 
elegance, and the effort to give them 
more gentility is understandable. 

But is not our tolerance somewhat 
strained by the kind of vulgarity which 
is displayed in the beauty contests that 
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have run riot in this country, and have 
apparently penetrated abroad? The 
winner of last year’s spectacle at Atlantic 
City, it was calculated would probably 
earn at least a hundred thousand dollars 
—apart from the prize money—by show- 
ing herself in vaudeville. The money, 
we were told, was to be used in the study 
of art; and it was the valuable opinion of 
the judges that, “having beauty herself, 
she should not find it hard to create 
beautiful work.” This flawless bit of 
reasoning establishes a new basis for 
achievement. 

Such a proceeding does not sound 
grown up; but neither does the fuss 
made in New York over “the ideal 
American ankle,”’ the measurements of 
which were given in the papers, together 
with the measurements of the calf, the 
knee, and the thigh which necessarily 
accompanied it. Five hundred dollars, a 
silver cup, and a bronze cast of the ankle 
were awarded to the young woman so 
distinguished. 

Prize giving, if it does not degenerate 
into indecency, is a legitimate form of 
advertising. Nevertheless, it is star- 
tling to see a jeweler’s window filled with 
silver trophies of the type usually 
awarded to tennis players, and to 
told that they are prizes designed for 
an “interstate spelling competition,” 
adroitly staged by a business school. 
Last year 17 newspapers offered prizes 
for a national spelling contest in our 
national capital. A little boy of 13 from 
a country town in Ohio won the cham- 
pionship and $1000. A little boy from 
lowa won $500, and a little girl from 
Pennsylvania, appropriately christened 
Minerva, won $250. Accustomed as we 
are to lavishness, these figures are 
staggering. Memories of a whole child- 
hood of unrewarded industry sear my 
soul with a sense of injustice that I was 
born too soon. Nor does the fact that I 
never could spell reconcile me to fate, for 
the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. Stout nerves 
and the lawlessness of chance determine 
manyacontest. ‘Stolen fruit is sweet,” 
observes George Meredith; “but unde- 
served rewards are exquisite.” 
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What Is Happening to the American F amily ? 


Condensed from The American Magazine (October, '28) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


E commonly glorify the old- 

fashioned home, yet the old 

English law stipulated that 
‘“‘a husband shall not inflict any injury 
upon his wife, except in so far as he may 
reasonably do so in accordance with the 
right of a husband to correct and chas- 
tise his wife.” 

Economically, all the English wife’s 
property belonged to her husband. Her 
earnings, if any, were his by law. If he 
brutally mistreated her and deserted her 
and she became self-supporting, he 
could return any time and take away 
every cent she had gained. If he died 
first, he could even will away from her 
all her property and leave her destitute. 

As for divorce, only the man could get 
it. In all English history no woman ap- 
plied for divorce before 1801 and only 
three before 1841. No matter what a 
man did to his wife, she had to endure it. 
As late as 1880, a prominent Anglican 
clergyman in a Philadelphia pulpit said: 
“There is no crime which a man can 
commit which justifies his wife in leav- 
ing him. It is her duty to subject her- 
self to him always, and no crime that 
he can commit can justify her lack of 
obedience.” 

No wonder that for half a century 
there has been a vehement revolt against 
old-fashioned family life. The real dan- 
ger in the situation is that so few people 
see what they are revolting to. The re- 
volt’s actual destination seems to be 
trial marriage. Try wedlock on, it says; 
if you do not make a success of it, try 
again. It is like buying a pair of shoes. 
If the fit is poor no great damage is done. 
Get another pair. 

Here is a letter written in 1637 by 
John Winthrop, a Puritan. He had 
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been married 20 years when he addressed 
it to his wile: 

SWEETHEART:—I was unwillingly hindered 
from coming to thee, nor am I likely to see thee 
before the last of this week: therefore I shall want a 
band ortwo:and cuffs. I pray thee also send me six 
or seven leaves of tobacco dried and powdered. 
Have care of thyself this cold weather. The 
Lord bless and keep thee, my sweet wife, and all our 
family; and send us a comfortable meeting. So 
kiss thee and love thee ever, and rest 

Thy faithful husband. 


The gist of the American family prob- 
lem today is whether for that element in 
the old-fashioned home we propose to 
substitute the sexual experimentation 
of trial marriage. 

I do not believe that the American 
people will consent to that exchange. 
If they do, the degeneration of our civili- 
zation will come on apace. For the atti-— 
tudes and actions involved in trial © 
marriage are, first, psychologically dis- ~ 
ruptive to the individual and, second, © 
socially ruinous to the nation. 

The psychological aspect is primary. 
Nature has been at work a long time on © 
the sex-problem and we carnot by any ~ 
swift, slick changes outwit what Nature © 
has had in mind. Today there is an 
immense amount of talk to the effect — 
that sex is an imperious urge toward © 
personal pleasure and bodily gratifica- — 
tion. The plain fact, however, is that 
from Nature's standpoint sex is only a 
lure to get two people to love each other 
deeply enough and long enough to bring 
up children. Nature has allured men 
and women into family life by pleasant 
paths, but anybody who makes it his 
principle of action to steal the gratifica- 
tion of Nature's lure without fulfilling 
Nature's purpose is committing a psycho- 
logical theft on which Nature wreaks 
revenge. 
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The seers in psychology tell the truth. 
Says Professor Overstreet: 

The one thing which deepens life, which brings it 
great joy, is the putting one's self outside one’s self 
into another personality. It is this identification 
with another personality to which the sex-process 
points. If mating achieves this, then a kind of 
conjoint personality is developed, which, in the 
highest sense, is creative of new values in life. Sex- 
life does not reach its full possibilities unless it 
reaches this level of creative life. 

Trial marriage, therefore, is psycho- 
logically an arrested, balked experience. 
It means emotional repression, disrup- 
tion, unhappiness. Some people as- 
sume that because the idea is new it is an 
advance. As well assume that being 
killed by an airplane or going to war 
with poison gas is an advance. 

Nature is too old at this sex-game to 
be so easily circumvented. What she 
intends to get out of it is clear. The 
complete sex-experience means falling 
in love, learning the secret of staying in 
love, mastering the art of growing up in 
love, enlarging the love-life into a family 
of children, until within the green cusp 
of a physical relation grow the flower 
and fruit of a spiritual union. 

The fatal blunder of trial marriage is 
the attempt to retain the age of romance. 
When it wears out with one person, try 
to regain it with another. People are 
encouraged in this by the imbecility of 
movies and novels, where romantic pas- 
sion is pictured as the end of the love- 
life, whereas it is only the beginning. 
So, centering their attention on the 
romantic emotions, they flit like butter- 
flies from one honeyed spot to another. 
They have lost touch with reality. For 
the fact is that the only complete love- 
life moves out of adolescent romance as 
inevitably as spring moves into summer, 
and is consummated in a developing 
friendship, with common affection for 
children, common interest in work and 
play, and the restfulness of mutual 
trust. Any experience other than that 
is psychologically repressed. 

Today loose conceptions of marriage 
as largely consisting of bodily gratifica- 
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tion are defended by a supposed psycho- 
logical law to the effect that the sex- 
instinct must not be suppressed but 
expressed. In consequence, we have 
wild talk among our young people about 
the value of promiscuous experimenta- 
tion, and among our older people about 
marriage being a temporary arrangement 
for mutual gratification. 

Much of this cheap talk about the 
danger of repressing instincts is non- 
sense. The instinct of self-preservation, 
for example, is fundamental. But if 
with your wife and children you should 
be in a shipwreck and you should crowd 
into a life-boat and leave your wife and 
children behind to be drowned, how 
would you explain the matter to your 
friends? 

The fact is that we repress, or subli- 
mate, instincts every hour of our lives, 
or else we would be in an asylum or jail. 
The psychological law of life is not to 
say to any instinct, Do as you please! 
but out of all our instincts to build a 
personality. “I’m not a man, but a 
mob,” says a character in one of H. G. 
Wells’s stories. Each one of us must 
start as a mob of unorganized instincts, 
and the law of successful living is to 
build a personality, until all the instincts 
—self-preservation, pugnacity, sex, and 
the rest—become driving power in a 
mental and spiritual engine, integrated, 
unified, purposeful, and going some- 
where. 

The real psychiatrists, like Doctor 
Hadfield of London, see this thing 
clearly. He teaches that in the course 
of evolution we have long since outgrown 
the absolute sway of the polygamous 
impulse, and have come over into a real, 
if partial, sway of the monogamous im- 
pulse, so that the trouble with this talk 
of letting yourself go is that it comes too 
late in the evolution of the race. The 
highest happiness for any well-devel- 
oped man or woman lies in a single, 
loyal love that grows up from romance 
into abiding friendship. 
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Week-Ending to Europe 


Condensed from Personality (October, ’28) 


Katherine Woods 


HEN the public learned last 

fall of the detailed and full- 

fledged proposal to build and 
operate an American line of passenger 
vessels which would cross to Europe— 
dock to dock—in four days, the name of 
the man behind the plan was as new as 
everything else about it. ‘Who,’ peo- 
ple asked, “is Laurence Wilder?” 

The man who has worked out the plan 
to restore the American merchant ma- 
rine to the point of its highest glory by 
establishing a privately owned line of 
the fastest ships in the world is the man 
who personally managed the company 
which completed the airplane carrier 
Saratoga, and which is responsible for 
the monster turbine at Hell Gate—in 
other words, it was Laurence Wilder who 
brought the Swiss Brown-Boveri Cor- 
poration to the United States and built 
up that great electric manufacturing 
company here. 

Mr. Wilder’s shipping plan, to carry 
out which he has asked the Government 
for a loan and for favorable mail con- 
tracts, has three striking new features: 

The ships will carry their passengers 
across the Atlantic, from port to port, in 
a maximum time of four days. 

They will sail daily in each direction 
as soon as the full quota of vessels is 
built, and will begin service with sailings 
every other day. 

They will be equipped with airplanes, 
the scheduled use of which at each end 
of the voyage, for the mails and for 
passengers who are in a hurry, will cut 
the time of crossing from four days to 
two. “The week-end to Europe” is 
thus part of the plan. 

Operation of the line is scheduled to 
begin in the spring of 1930. 
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The voyage across the Atlantic has 
not been appreciably shortened in 20 
years, since the Mauretania steamed 
from Queenstown harbor to Ambrose 
Light in four days, ten hours and 41 
minutes in 1910; this, of course, was not 
the “port to port” time. Many ships 
now land their passengers on the sixth. 
day, but no serious effort has been made 
to date to speed up any liner’s sustained 
schedule to more than 25 knots an hour. 

During the past year faster ships have 
been talked of. It is said that the new 
North German Lloyd liners, to be put 
into service early in 1929, will be fast 
enough to break the record of the 
Mauretania, although not with a very 
striking figure. The Italians have 
talked of Il Duce’s dream of building 
ships faster than any that have ever 
been thought of. Murmurs of high 
speed are heard in connection with the 
new Cunarders. But the big thing 
that has been done in the matter was 
done in Washington, on October 18, 
1927, when the new American ship model 
was tested in the Naval Basin and 
proved its ability to do 35 knots an hour 
in a storm. 

That ship model represented more 
than a year of work in design and con- 
struction. But Laurence Wilder had 
been working on the plan for almost 
three years. Before the idea was made 
public, he had got his ship design, formed 
his company, assembled his technical 
and advisory personnel, built up his 
working organization, and had ready for 
the construction of vessels the largest 
shipyards in the world. When the plan 
was presented it was not something that 
some one would /ike to do, but something 
for the complete accomplishment of 
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which everything was in readiness! 

The average speed promised for the 
new liners is 33 knots an hour; if this 
seems too rosy a promise, it should be 
remembered that the Saratoga, com- 
pleted under Mr. Wilder’s supervision, 
makes more than 31 knots. The ships 
will carry first-class passengers, mail, 
and express cargo, but no steerage or 
freight; their sharpened hulls will be 
shaped with the one purpose of over- 
coming the sea’s resistance to quick 
motion, and achieving both high speed 
and comfort. And it is claimed that 
they will be actually steadier than slower 
boats. Moreover, by making from 32 
to 37 round trips a year—the Majestic 
makes only 14—Mr. Wilder is able to 
promise passenger rates lower than those 
of the fast ships today. 

Mr. Wilder’s scientific interest goes 
back a long way. He built a hydro- 
plane when he was 15. While attending 
Princeton he with another youth used 
to make three or four thousand dollars 
a year taking old automobiles to pieces 
and rebuilding them. ‘We also exper- 
imented with alcohol and acetylene as 
engine fuel, and this got us a good deal 
of publicity. In consequence I was 
offered a very interesting job with the 
Aermotor Company.” 

This Aermotor Company was the 
individual creation of an Iowa school- 
master, Laverne W. Noyes, and was 
making 66 percent of the world’s wind- 
mills, and shipping them to all the seven 
seas. ‘Noyes, while a schoolmaster, had 
invented a device to hold the ponderous 
bulk of the unabridged dictionary; and 
from tinkering with that had gone on to 
windmills, with great results. At this 
time he needed to work out a cheap 
gasoline engine, to pump water when 
the wind didn’t blow, and Wilder came 
to help him 

“That was in 1906,”" Mr. Wilder said, 
“and gasoline engines were being made 
with the precision of watches. We set 
to work to make a cheap one, and suc- 
ceeded. We cut costs till we could 
deliver the engine complete, anywhere in 
the world, for $37.50, and our nearest 
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same thing. Mr. Noyes left over seven 
million dollars when he died.” 

Wilder wanted to go on and make 
automobiles, but Mr. Noyes would not. 
So Wilder left the company, went to 
Europe for a year’s study, and then 
took hold of an archaic tannery that had 
come to his father as a bad debt. He 
devoted himself so successfully to this 
task that in 1917 the company was 
tanning 52 percent of the world’s supply 
of upholstery leather. He then sold the 
company for a large sum. It was 
characteristic that he should want to go 
on to new accomplishment. 

This new accomplishment proved to 
be the Scintilla Magneto Company, 
making airplane ignition to take the 
place of what had formerly come from 
Germany. By new scientific methods 
this company, by 1925, had so perfected 
its product as to raise the duration of 
airplane ignition from 17 to 1000 hours. 
The Scintilla Company, whose magnetos 
were used on the Lind h, Chamberlin 
and other long distance flights, has now 
a 100 percent contract with the United 
States Navy. This work is a part of 
Laurence Wilder’s passion for applied 
science. 

When Mr. Wilder formed the Ameri- 
can Brown-Boveri Corporation in 1925, 
the new corporation took in the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, and a 
number of electric companies, and soon 
built the Saratoga, the first ship of its 
type. Here, too, was conceived the 
turbine generator to be installed at Hell 
Gate, New York: it is twice as large as 
any other electric unit in the world, and 
can produce enough power to operate all 
the subways, surface lines, elevators, and 
electric lights on Manhattan Island. 

To Laurence Wilder the matter of 
the four-day crossing of the Atlantic is 
a scientific problem. He isn't urging 
Americans to support his project from 

atriotism: that wouldn’t be scientific. 

ut he is firmly convinced that he can 
establish a great merchant marine for 
America by operating, as business man 
and practical scientist, the best steam- 
ship service in the world. And that he 
proposes to do. 
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The Perils of Literacy 


Condensed from The North American Review (October, '28) 


Maria Moravsky 


CAME to America with the firm be- 
I lief that the more newspapers, mag- 

azines and books there are in a 
country, the more intelligent its people 
are. Having heard about your many 
newspapers and—wonder of wonders!— 
a free library in every larger town, I ex- 
pected the masses here to be far more 
intelligent than in Russia. 

The truth is, as I see it now, that an 
average American is no more intelligent 
than an average Russian. Perhaps, 
even, in matters requiring independent 
thinking, in philosophy and religion, he 
is less intelligent. d I believe that it 
is because Americans read too much. 

Americans have more ideas than they 
possibly could have arrived at independ- 
ently. Newspapers seetothat. Brains 
like gums shrink and degenerate from 
too much predigested food. Not being 
called on to work for a long time, they 
refuse to function. 

How to make an average man think, 
if he is given all his opinions ready-made? 
I do not know. Presenting problems to 
him is of no avail. There dre debates 
especially staged for the problem- 
hounds, with all the pros and contras 
neatly presented for their choice. Gen- 
eral opinion to the contrary, those de- 
bates do not promote thinking as much 
as solitary pondering over the problem 
would. 

Having an insatiable curiosity about 
people, I went out of my way many a 
time to meet different kinds of them, and 
I have found that the American farmer, 
especially of the smaller communities, 
has been doing more thinking than the 
average city man. To be sure, he has 
fewer ideas, but they are better tested 
by his own mind. Perhaps this is why 
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he is more stubborn, less open to persua- 

sion. When you get your idea second- 

hand, you deal with it as with unearned 

money: easy come, easy go. This is why 

city people are more open to persuasion. 

They will readily change their ideas; 
apers, books, debates will cram them 
ull of other ideas tomorrow. 

The Russian peasant is even more 
stubborn than the American farmer. 
He has still fewer ideas, but they are 
very genuine. During the long winter 
months, there are hours when he hag 
nothing to do but think. When some 
problem, to which tradition has no 
answer, presents itself, he has to solve it 
himself, because he is illiterate. 

His fellow villagers are in the same 
boat. This is the reason why Russians. 
are so talkative. Having nobody, in 
the small village, to stage a debate con- 
ducted by professional intellectuals, the 
Russian moujik gets together with other 
men and talks himself hoarse. 

With Americans it is different. There’ 
are about 30 books published every day, 
so my publisher tells me. The Sunday 
paper alone contains enough words and 
—yes—ideas to forestall an average 
person's thinking for a week ahead. No 
sooner a question arises in his mind than 
it is answered bv a professional writer. 
Facts, ideas and words, words, words, are 
poured into his brain as steadily as 
tropical rain, until the soil of his intel- 
lect is waterlogged. Only a genius can 
swallow all that comes to him without 
getting mental indigestion which im- 
pairs him for life and makes his brain 
function only with the help of patent 
medicine ideas. 

I call those people who always live on 
borrowed ideas “ human-likes,”” because 
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they talk almost like humans; but you 
must not be deceived; they are just 
human-likes, automata of thought, well 
wound in school and re-wound from 
time to time by the latest book. 

America is full of those human-likes 
who have all the earmarks of real, live 
thinking persons. Listening to them, 
one might think that these people are 
intelligent, until one comes upon some 
five-foot shelf from which they gleaned 
their knowledge and moved it bodily to 
their mental shelves without even dust- 
ing the old facts and ideas. There is 
not even a spiritual ex libris on those 
books they read aloud to you thinking 
them to be their own creation. 

The art of public speaking, which is so 
widespread here, helps to create the 
illusion of intelligence. For years, when 
I listened to your wonderful speakers, I 
really believed that when any one of 
them began a sentence with ‘I think,” 
he meantit! Only lately I realized that 
he usually means: “I agree with the book 
which says soand so.’’ But they seldom 
give the credit to the author they 
learned things from, because they are 
blissfully unconscious of any plagiarism. 
They honestly think that they think. 
They are intelligent enough to agree 
with a reasonable opinion and pass it 
for their own, but they lack creative 
intelligence. 

This is true of the glib speakers and 
easy “learners” in every country. But 
in other countries the peril of literacy is 
not as widespread as in America, be- 
cause you have far more books, maga- 
zines, libraries and speakers’ platforms 
than any other country in the world. 
The everyday people in America are 
doing less independent thinking and 
creating than illiterate masses of peas- 
ants in less fortunate countries. 

Speaking about creating; it is a well- 
known fact that backward countries 
have some sort.of primitive art in which 
everybody indulges. A little peasant 
girl of 15, in Russia, Poland, and, I am 


told, in some provinces of France and 
Austria, can compose a song for any oc- 
casion. Peasant boys can paint and 
make wonderful toys. Here—toys are 
too cheap to go to the trouble of making 
them. As to poems and stories, too 
many professionals make them for you. 

Spontaneous acting, community songs 
created on the spur of the moment, are 
unheard of in your small towns; you can 
go to the movies or vaudeville. Spon- 
taneous music making—why, there is 
the radio. If once in a while some 
ambitious young man does take up the 
saxophone, he plays popular songs made 
for him and all other students of that 
particular correspondence school of 
music. Again the peril of literacy is 
manifest, an enemy of any original 
endeavor. 

Of course, in due time all this will 
readjust itself. Like the waters of some 
beneficial flood which sweep away the 
stored food of many individual efforts, to 
repay the nation in time by fertilizing 
the very land they aimed to destroy, the 
flood of knowledge, dangerously strong, 
will in time help new ideas to grow. At 
present, you are too inundated with 
ready-made culture. You are like the 
dwellers near the Nile, the most produc- 
tive flood river in the world, which 
brings disaster before bringing wealth. 
Just at present, the banks of your Nile 
are overflowing, and the sooner you 
realize it the better. 

Having so many words and ideas, 
people will be tempted sooner or later to 
play with them. They will, by and by, 
find vital bodies for those many splendid 
garments of words which they now keep 
in mental storage, and replace with them 
the dummy ideas. But they cannot 
accomplish this until they realize that 
they are overeducated but not intelli- 
gent. 

Too much education is, in this case, a 
dangerous thing. It would be worth 
while to keep in mind not only the 
blessings but also the perils of literacy. 
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Is This a Permanent Country ? 


Condensed from The Survey Graphic (October, '28) 


J. Russell Smith 


O people, now or in time past, 
has destroyed its soil so rapidly 
as we of the United States are 

now destroying ours. This we do by 
permitting soil wash from our fields. 
That we should thus neglect an irre- 
placeable resource is amazing. 

The plow is a new factor in human 
history. For unknown ages man was 
a food gatherer. He caught fish and 
wild animals; picked berries; dug roots; 
and hunted for nuts and acorns. With 
the plow came permanent fields and 
settlements. Cities rose, empires came 
—Greece; Rome. With the plow came 
field erosion. Where Greece and Rome 
once had prosperous colonies there are 
today the ruins of homesteads lying on 
bare rock. In Italy and China, in every 
old country, a large percentage of the 
agricultural lands has been so completely 
destroyed by erosion as no longer to be 
usable as farming land. 

The basis of agriculture of the Old 
World peoples was. small grain; wheat, 
barley, rye, and ‘oats. These crops 
preserve the soil, because the seed is 
planted thickly and when it begins to 
sprout it makes a mat of roots which hold 
the soil until after harvest. America, 
in contrast, has added three great crops 
to her program—corn, cotton and to- 
bacco, which require cultivation. These 
crops are planted in rows, and the 
necessary cultivation is perfect prep- 
aration for soil loss through erosion. 

America has still another agent of 
destruction little known in Europe—the 
torrential rain of the summer thunder- 
shower. Such a rain falling on a plowed 
hillside carries away more soil in one 
hour than a century of weathering can 
produce on the bed-rock beneath. 
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Even before the Civil War half the 
land in some counties in the Cotton Belt 
was regarded as ruined by field wash. 
Today, even Oklahoma, newest of thenew 
land, has its million miles of gullies and 
its thousands of abandoned and ruined 
hillsides. The plow is an instrument of 
agriculture suitable only for level lands, 
and the trouble is that men have un- 
thinkingly taken the plow to the hills 
where it breaks the soil cover and the 
soil-protecting root mass. 

What we need in the United States is 
an agriculture for the hills. We need a 
new series of crops—crops that grow on 
trees which can stand in grass, preserv- 
ing the soil from erosion. 

At this point, two new scientific dis- 
coveries need to be recalled. One of 
these is the art of propagating a fine 
native tree, whereby we now have mil- 
lions of trees like the first accidental 
navel orange or the first accidental 
Baldwin apple. The second discovery 
is tree breeding. This process gives us 
an occasional tree genius—a tree that is 
to other trees what Caesar and Aristotle 
were toother men. Having created this 


one, we can propagate it by the million. © 


These two processes open an almost 
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untouched realm—more and better crop- — 


yielding trees. 


nut was in its original state a worthless 
thick-shelled wild nut. Breeding has 
made it what it is. 

Originally nearly all the eastern part 
of the United States was covered with 
hickory. Most of the trees produce 
nuts with hard shells. But I have 15 
varieties grafted and growing in my 
experimental grounds producing nuts 
from which a gentle crack of the hammer 
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will cause the kernel to come out in two 
complete halves. It is a nut whose 
quality is second to none. We have 
hundreds of thousands of hill pastures 
that were once hickory forests. Whynot 
give the hickory a chance to come back? 

Of course the hickory tree is not going 
to replace corn, cotton and tobacco on 
our gullying hills, and cannot be a major 
check for soil wash. This can only 
happen when we have found the tree 
crops that will grow forage to feed our 
beasts. After all, domestic animals get 
the produce of at least four-fifths of the 
acres of the American farms. 

I used the hickory merely as an illus- 
tration. I might have mentioned the 
walnut or butternut, which cover the 
same areas; or the pecan, which grows 
from southern Ohio to Mexico; or the 
hazel nut, which grows from Virginia to 
Labrador; or the persimmon, which 
grows wild on a million square miles in 
the United States, and is a great staple 
food in the Orient and is relished by 
every animal on the American farm; or 
the mulberry, which yields pig feed and 
chicken feed for ten weeks in the sum- 
mer. Lastly, there is the acorn, which 
in the history of the race possibly fed 
more humans than wheat has fed. 
Bread made from acorns has about the 
same nutritive qualities as wheat bread 
plus a lot of fat, which makes it bread 
and butter combined. Such trees await 
the creative labors of the crop-makers. 

In 1826 someone took a few algaroba, 
or keawe, beans to Hawaii and planted 
them. In time they scattered over the 
islands. There are now 50,000 acres of 
algaroba forests in Hawaii. Four tons 
of beans per acre is a fair yield, and the 
bean is regarded as having food value 
equal, pound for pound, to barley or 
oats, and is the standard food for the 
dairy cow and the army horse. Now 
note that the average yield of soil- 
destroying corn per acre in the United 
States is 1580 pounds and of oats 910 


pounds, and we appreciate the fact that 
this Hawaiian bean tree is a major crop 
tree and presents a type of agriculture 
having enormous potentialities. 

A good acre of Kentucky bluegrass 
will produce 150 pounds of mutton per 
year, an Illinois farm in corn and alfalfa 
will make about 450 pounds of beef and 
pork per acre per year, whereas an acre 
of keawe beans will produce 1200 pounds 
of beef in one year. The keawe tree 
drops its beans for five months, from 
July to December. 

This particular stock food tree of 
Hawaii will not endure frost but it is 
only one species of the large family of 
mesquites which grow from California 
to Utah and Texas. For a long time in 
our Southwest these beans have been 
eaten by Indians, antelope, cattle, 
horses, sheep, and hogs. 

The mesquites are promising for the 
future, but I believe that our greatest 
hope lies in the honey-locust tree. This 
tree, like the keawe, is a legume and 
therefore gets its own nitrogen from the 
air by way of the colonies of bacteria 
that live on its roots. It grows over 
nearly all of the United States, resisting 
drought, alkali, bitter cold or humidity. 
Last year cash prizes were offered for the 
best honey-locust beans. As a result 
we have beans 16 inches long, weighing 
when dry 17 to the pound, and analyzing 
29 percent sugar in addition to a good 
protein content. These beans have 
been greedily eaten by the cattle in a 
dozen states since long before any of us 
were born. 

Here is a soil-enriching tree, a good 
lumber tree, yielding with apparent 
regularity an abundant forage crop. 
Here is a crop that might really reclaim 
the hills. As feed for beef cattle, dairy 
cows, sheep, horses, pigs, and chickens 
we might easily have 50 or 100 million 
acres of honey-locust trees whose roots 
would be holding the soil on the hills 
while the trees delivered food crops. 
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Nathan Views the Movie Public 


Condensed from The American Mercury (August, ’28) 


George Jean Nathan 


SIDE from that small portion of 
the public that frequents the 
moving pictures occasionally in 

much the same spirit that it occasionally 
frequents Chinatown, the general movie 
public is of a definite piece with the 
nickel story paper or dime novel public 
of 30 or 40 years ago. The fact is im- 
pressed upon one by a study and com- 
parison of the advertisements in such 
story papers and novels with those ap- 
pearing in the moving picture organs 
and fan magazines of the present time. 
The tastes, predilections and suscepti- 
bilities of a particular element in the 
public may usually in no wise be better 
plumbed than by a contemplation of 
the kinds of advertisement that are 
dangled before their eyes by observant 
tradesmen. 

While the advertisements in the mov- 
ing picture organs and magazines are 
not always different from those in, say, 
the cheap fiction and radio magazines, 
they still have a character much their 
own, and in this peculiar character we 
may find a reflection of the movie lover 
himself. For as a man buyeth, para- 
phrasing Solomon, so is he in his mind. 
Of such periodicals, I have a half dozen 
different samples before me. By way of 
evoking a picture of the film fan, I 
present the nature of the advertisement 
baits that are held before him and 
whose uninterrupted continuance of 
publication must be taken to imply a 
full, ready and profitable response on 
his part. 

1. ‘Love-Kist, the perfume of ec- 
stasy, an exotic allure designed to fascin- 
ate young and old and cause them to 
surrender to its subtle, mystic charm.” 

2. “How To Get What You Want! 
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A new and amazing force which is 
bringing to thousands the things they 
want so quickly and easily as to be 
astounding. What do you want most 
in life—a home of your own—a college 
education—a brilliant and successful 
career—a trip to Europe—an automo- 
bile, health, happiness and love, or 
success in any line? Dr. Bush, Amere 
ica’s most famous practical psychologist 
and lecturer, has helped thousands of 
men and women to realize just such de- 
sires as these—through Visualization.” 
3. “How To Work Wonders With 
Your Subconscious Mind. Give me 
just 60 minutes and I’ll unlock the flood- 
gates of the vast reservoir of mental 
power—your Subconscious Mind. Dous 
ble your money-making ability!” 
4. “Love’s Greatest Moment: ‘Be 
Mine Forever.” You, too, can soom 
hear these wonderful words. You 
were meant for love. It is not hard té 
become fascinating and charming—te 
make the man you love want you fors 
ever, if you know certain secrets. ‘Fa 
cinating Womanhood’ tells the thing 
to avoid and the things that make 
girls attractive. The Psychology Press, 
4865 Easton ave., St. Louis, Mo.” ; 
5. “Beautify Your Nose While You 
Np Anita Nose Adjuster, Newark, 
6. “ Personality—Instantly. Regard- 
less of age, sex or education, if you want 
a Real personality—here it is! My book 
gets results instantly. It builds won- 
derful brain power and develops marvel- 
ous personality—not in a month but 
instantly. Prof. Welburn M. Guernsey, 
762 People’s Bank Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.” 
7. ““Why Be Bald? When you can 
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have a magnificent head of hair by 
merely using Hairgro.” 

8. “Triple Extract Love Drops. Rich 
and poor, old and young, surrender to 
their charm. $2.50 size for $1.00 post- 
paid. Secrets of love’s psychology and 
stratagems for winning the one you 
love. The Wons Company, Holly- 
wood, Cal.” 

9. “Transform Your Skin to Magic 
Beauty Almost Over Night! The 
Newlyn Company, Los Angeles, Cal.” 

10. ‘“‘Kissproof Face Powder. It 
Stays On!” 

11. “Love Lure. Daring. This mys- 
terious perfume attracts and fascin- 
ates. Its rare and exotic fragrance sur- 
rounds you with charm and enticement 
that few are able to resist. Secret di- 
rections free. Double strength. Sent 
sealed. The Wineholt Company, Wood- 
bine, Pa.” 

12. “Everyone Has It. Modern Guide 
reveals ancient secret. Key to success 
of Cleopatra, Napoleon, Lincoln, may 
easily be yours.” 

13. “Do you crave adventure, ad- 
miration and applause? Get into 
aviation by this home study method. 


' Free book from 3601 Michigan ave., 


Chicago, IIl.’’ 

14. “Just a few months ago Charlie 
knew nothing about music—not one 
note from another. He had been just 
‘one of the crowd.’ Now he is invited 
everywhere-—the center of popularity! 
The amazingly easy music lessons of 
the National Academy of Music, 702 
East 4ist st., Chicago, have meant all 
this to him.” 

15. “The Most Wonderful Ring in 
the World. If you are unlucky or un- 
happy you need the Wonderful Cruci- 
fix Ring. Health, Happiness, Wealth, 
Success. The ring was first made dur- 
ing the Fifteenth Century by a Spanish 
goldsmith and won immediate favor. 
The Spanish nobility, priests, judges, 
merchants, etc.,-valued the ring highly, 
handing it down from father to son. 
Its fame has increased during the cen- 
turies and it is today the most sought 
after and treasured guard ring. When 
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it arrives pay postman only $2.89. 
The Terminal Jewelry Company, Dept. 
56, New York.” 

16. “Our course in hypnotism teaches 
you to conquer bad habits, enemies, 
win success in life and Love, obtain 
power, wealth, social position. E. Press, 
Jersey City, N. J., Dept. H-4.” 

17. “Find Out the Mysteries of Life! 
Can you fascinate the other sex? Learn 
the truth! Send no money. Just 
your name and address. Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., Topeka, Kansas.” 

18. “‘Why thick, ugly ankles? My 
method has helped thousands to get 
slim, graceful limbs. Easy, sure, quick 
results. No one need know! Salon de 
Mme. Claire, 303 Fifth ave., New 
York City.” 

19. ‘Classified Advertising. Help 
Wanted—Male. Poets earn fortunes. 
Anyone, with training, can write sale- 
able poetry. We train you quickly. 
With our method you can be a success- 
ful poet in three weeks. The Poetry 
College, Le Roy, New York.” 

20. “Cultivate Your Psychic Influ- 
ence! A few minutes a day will teach 
you undreamed of power over important 
men and beautiful women. The Psy- 
chic Guild Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

21. “Don’t Be a Dumb-Bell! Men 
admire brains. In a single evening by 
reading our book, the most astounding 
ever published, you can transform your- 
self into a brilliant conversationalist. 
The Acme Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.” 

22. “How To Have Kissable Lips. 
Lips that tantalize can be yours in two 
months. Miraculous results for men, 
women and girls. Wear the new lip- 
shaper at night and you will have lips 
that rival those of the most famous 
beauties of stage and screen.” 

23. “In a twinkling wonderful Winx 
makes eyes enchanting pools of loveli- 
ness by framing them in soft luxuriant 
lashes. If you want beautiful eyes that 
can never be. denied a whim or a wish, 
apply Winx.’ 

(Ed . note: The author quotes a score 
of other advertisements in similar vein. ] 
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Tennessee’s New Silkworm 


Condensed from The American Review of Reviews (October, ’28) 


Frank Bohn 


was crushed to earth. She had 

lost her foreign commerce, her 
colonies, her shipping, and her credit. 
Today a German industry is building a 
$53,000,000 plant in East Tennessee. 
Kept out of the American market by our 
tariff wall, it is leaping that wall and 
associating German science and techni- 
cal skill with our prosperity. 

The silkworm, aristocrat of the textile 
trades, seems now about to lose his 
exalted position. His job is threatened 
by that mightiest toiler of all—indus- 
trial chemistry. A German laboratory, 
working steadily for a generation, has 
announced the perfection of synthetic 
silk. A year or two later, we see a 
crowd of Japanese working girls troop 
out of a silk-mill. They have lost their 
jobs. Tomorrow one of them may 
return to her old home where she will 
help crowd the arable soil of her native 
land. _Meanwhile in East Tennessee 
another girl leaves her cabin heme for 
the first time and takes the long road to 
the great new silk factory. She gets the 
job lost to the girl in Japan. 

The new synthetic silk looks like silk, 
feels like silk, wears like silk. It is a 
product wholly different from rayon, 
which is made of cellulose, or plant 
fiber. Recently a group of expert silk 
buyers were asked to select garments 
made of the new silk which had been 
interspersed with those made of the 
natural product. These selections were 
mere guess-work, as distinction was 
virtually impossible. More than 200,- 
000 yards of synthetic silk per month 
are already being produced in the first 
section of the new American factory. 

Some two years ago a party of Ger- 
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L: than ten years ago Germany 


mans alighted from a train in East 
Tennessee and proceeded by motor to a 
great spring of water in the mountains 
of the northeastern angle of the state, at 
Elizabethton. This spring bubbled up 
out of a wide bed of sand. Its flow, 
summer and winter, totaled more than 
10,000,000 gallonsaday. The Germans 
proceeded to taste this water as if it were 
a new stock of wine. A_ chemical 
analysis showed that the water was of 
precisely the right quality. It was pro- 
nounced almost perfectly pure, without 
a trace of lime or other deposit. 

“Eureka!’’ said the Germans. 
shall abide here.” 

A large and constant supply of chem- 
ically pure water was the first considera- 
tion in the location of the new plant. 
The first section of the factory, com- 
pleted 18 months ago, employs 1700 
workers. The second section, of equal 
size, is just now going into operation. 
When this organization has completed 
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its immediate development, it will 
employ 30,000 workers. 
The town of Elizabethton, mean- 


while, is flourishing under boom condi- 
tions. With a total of 2400 inhabitants 
two years ago, it has already passed the 
12,000 mark. There are sales of land in 
that town at 50 times their former 
value. Elizabethton is planning to be 
a city of 150,000 inhabitants. A single 
new factory has brought a whole region 
out of the past into the future. 

Some observers maintain that the new 
process will tend to displace the old 
entirely. Representatives of the new 
industry itself express the hope that 
there may be room in the world for both 
varieties, since the use of silk must 
everywhere increase with the wealth of 
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the world. Only time will tell. At this 
writing it would seem that the strongest 
economic battalions are marshaled under 
the banner of the synthetic product. 

There is a legend that China owes its 
silk trade to the intelligence of tne 
ancient Empress Shi-ling-Shih. The 
precious secret of the fat little grub 
which pours out from a gland in its neck 
the slender silk filament was kept even 
from China’s nearest neighbor, Japan, 
for some 3000 years. Later a Nestorian 
missionary to China brought back to 
Constantinople a hollow bamboo cane, 
in which were secreted a few eggs of the 
silkworm and some mulberry seeds. 

Such was the beginning of silk pro- 
duction in the western world. The 
European product, however, could not 
quite rival that of the East, and the 
precious silk was still transported 7000 
miles on camels through Bokhara, 
Samarkand, and Kashgar to the ships on 
the Black Sea. 

And now, forsooth, it is being poured 
out by machines! The natural product 
requires an abundance of cheap labor, for 
a half-mile of filament must be unwound 
from a small cocoon, and despite our 
tariff we produce hardly enough silk in 
this country to clothe an old-fashioned 
family. Yet about three-fourths of the 
world’s silk is used in the United States. 

This supply comes almost wholly from 
the Far East. Last year we imported 
from Japan 62,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $334,000,000. From China we im- 
ported about $50,000,000 worth. Our 
total importations of both raw and 
manufactured silk amounted, in value, 
to $442,000,000. 

Our European friends are building 
up a major industry among us. Mean- 
while, what will happen to Japan? 

I forbear to prophesy. With her 
exports to us of silks, Japan pays for her 
imports of cotton, steel, and machinery. 
If she loses her American market, she 
must turn even more strenuously to the 
economic and political control of China 
and possibly Siberia. The hum of the 
swift-running machines in Tennessee 
may presently echo in the chancellories 
of all the world. 





Let us proceed into the mill and take 
a hurried glance at this process. The 
raw material is the waste cotton, called 
“linters,"” which is taken off cotton 
seeds in an oil mill. During the war 
this product was used for the manu- 
facture of high explosives. In peace 
times it is often enough a drug on the 
market, and is worth at present about 
two cents a pound. 

The major chemical processes are 
secret, but the cell structure of the fiber 
is broken down and becomes a pale-green 
jelly of thin consistency. Then the cell 
structure is built up again in different 
form. 

Here is a machine part of which looks 
like an inverted glass bottle. At the 
bottom is the very thin neck through 
which the thread is to be forced. Down 
through the top of the bottle there are 
slowly pressed 112 filaments of the 
jelly. Thus this single machine does 
the work of 112 silkworms. 

The filaments flow slowly down 
through the bottle. This is full of the 
aforementioned spring water, now highly 
chemicalized for the peculiar purposes 
of this operation. This thin stream of 
water, proceeding from the bottle neck 
below, bears with it the multiple fila- 
ments which are here compressed into a 
unit. A finger of the machine catches 
up the thin thread as it issues from the 
neck, and leaves the water transparent 
as it flows away. At one end of the 
factory, cotton waste; at the other, pure 
and beautiful yarn that looks, feels, and 
wears like silk. 

The mind goes back over the 46 
centuries of history in this industry. 
We imagine the charming and brilliant 
Empress of ancient China, engaged in 
teaching the maidens of her country 
how to unwind the cocoon and spin the 
long, dainty thread of silk. 

Today we see an army of modern 
girls taking over the industry. We see 
3000 today, perhaps 20,000 tomorrow, 
marching out of the primitive past into 
the astonishing present—and into the 
mysterious future of international in- 
dustrialism. 
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The World of the Dog 


Condensed from the Scientific American (October, '28) 


C. J. Warden 


LMOST everyone has wondered 
what sort of world his favorite 
dog, or other familiar pet lives in. 

Naturalists and philosophers have in- 
dulged in endless speculation regarding 
the matter, and numerous attempts have 
been made to draw realistic pictures of 
how the world must seem to infra-human 
forms. 

What do we know concerning the 
ability of the dog to see, hear, smell, 
and in other ways sense the objects 
which constitute its everyday world? 
What evidence of intelligence does the 
dog exhibit in fitting into the somewhat 
arbitrary scheme of man’s life? To 
what extent, if at all, does the dog 
understand human language? 

In the first place, we must recognize 
the fact that different breeds of dogs 
differ markedly in capacities. Certain 
breeds, for example, are superior to 
others in visual, auditory, or olfactory 
capacity, and most certainly in general 
intelligence. Not only so, but indi- 
viduals within any one breed differ in 
these respects much more widely than 
is commonly supposed. 

In discussing the world of the dog we 
may well begin with the sense of smell, 
for the common assumption is quite 
true that the dog lives predominantly 
in a world of odorous objects. More 
tests have been made on olfactory sen- 
sitivity than upon any other of the 
senses. Many of these tests have been 
made in the open and deal with the 
practical use of the sense of smell in 
trailing. 

There is nothing mysterious in the 
unusual ability of the dog to trail game, 
or man himself as in the case of the 
bloodhound. The organ of smell is 
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highly developed, as are also the olfac- 
tory lobes of the brain. Naturally the 
animal makes use of the more highly 
developed sensory mechanism and thus 
comes by force of habit to make exceed- 
ingly fine discriminations. 

The dog follows the trail to lee-ward 
when the wind is blowing. Trails a 
few hours old are not easily followed 
since the odorous substance left by the 
foot of the animal tends to dissipate in 
the air. The crossing of trails often 
causes confusion, although the trail can 
usually be picked up again quite readily. 
It has long been known that a dog 
cannot trail a man by smell through the 
snow if the man’s boots are carefully 
encased in paper while the man is 
walking along. ; 

In general it may be said that whereas 
man hardly notices the odor of an obigt 
unless it is markedly pleasant or unh- 
pleasant, the dog lives and moves and 
has his being in a world of smelly objects. 

It is now definitely known that 
dog does not see very well, probabl 
possesses no color vision, and hence sees 
everything as some shade of grey. 
retina of the eye is poorly developed, 
the fovea which man uses in fine visual 
work being absent and numerots 
opaque fibers showing through as blind 
areas. The dog is somewhat inferior to 
man in distinguishing between the 
intensity of two lights, and very much 
inferior in the matter of discriminating 
between objects of different sizes and 
shapes. The dog is extremely far- 
sighted and apparently uses vision 
mainly in making gross reactions to 
distant, moving objects. 

Sight thus plays a secondary réle in 
the adjustment of the animal to the 
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external world, whereas it is of primary 
importance in the space-world of man. 
The auditory capacity of the dog 
appears to be quite similar to that of 
man insofar as ordinary sounds are 
concerned. The dog can usually hear 
well enough the sounds that his master 
can hear, including of course those 
constituting human speech. And here, 
the question arises as to what use the dog 
can make of the spoken language of man. 
The most outstanding instance of 


* such ability so far noted is that of the 
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German shepherd male, Fellow, whose 
ability along this line was recently 
subjected to critical tests in the animal 
laboratory at Columbia. 

Mr. Herbert, owner of Fellow, has 
talked to the dog for several years as one 
talks to a child during the earlier months 
of taking on language. The dog is now 
able to perform scores of requests when 
given in a purely hit or miss order with 


_ his master quite out of sight behind a 
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screen, or in another room. He can 
also do very well at retrieving a par- 
ticular object upon request when re- 
quired to go into another room and pick 
it out from among three objects placed 
in a row. Such a task is really more 


' difficult than it may seem, especially 


when done under test conditions which 


- differ from those under which the animal 
_ has been trained. 


As is well known, the supposedly 
mathematical stunts performed on the 
stage by dogs, horses and other animals, 
involve nothing more than a _ highly 
developed ability to react to minute 
gestures, or changes in facial expression, 
often unconsciously exhibited by the 
trainer. The feat of Fellow went far 
beyond anything of this sort. 

That the dog can make use of human 
speech-sounds need not mean that he 
can understand language in the sense in 
which an adult human being does. 
Nevertheless it can, at any rate, be said 
that the dog can come to associate 
human speech-sounds with definite ob- 
jects and modes of response, and hence 
that the language of his master enters 
in an important manner into his world. 
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Comparison of the intelligence of a 
dog with that of other animals is difficult 
with our present limited knowledge. 
At the present time no really adequate 
laboratory for testing animals exists 
anywhere, except, perhaps, that of 
Pavlov in Russia. Wealthy dog-lovers 
appear to be mainly sentimentalists who 
content themselves by declaiming on the 
loyalty of the dog to the man without 
feeling called upon to shoulder the task 
of establishing research laboratories 
in which the dog’s world might be com- 
petently investigated. The animal psy- 
chologist is amused at times by the 
naiveté of the dog lover who seriously 
asks for a scientific opinion as to the 
intelligence of his pet after a few minutes 
exhibition of simple tricks which a 
child might easily teach the dumbest 
mongrel. 

Such tests as the psychologists have 
made, in spite of the lack of adequate 
laboratory facilities, suggest that the 
dog is probably one of the most intelli- 
gent of the higher mammals. Even an 
ordinary dog can solve problems requir- 
ing the successive operation of several 
simple mechanical devices, or finding the 
shortest way through a complicated 
maze to secure food. There is some 
evidence for supposing that the dog is 
far superior to the cat in intelligence, 
and not far below the raccoon and the 
monkey. By intelligence we mean the 
ability of the animal to adjust himself 
to a changing environment. 

In comparing the world of dog and 
man, the most important difference, 
aside from the obvious point of general 
intelligence level, would seem to be 
that the dog’s world presents a con- 
tinuum of odorous objects, indistinctly 
seen and colorless, while the world of 
man is a panorama of colorful objects, 
more clearly outlined, but, for the most 
part, altogether odorless. The fact 
that the dog is extremely far sighted 
should warn us against punishing him 
for mistakes he cannot help. Perhaps 
the dog makes more use of hearing than 
of sight, and if so would differ in this 
respect also from his master. 
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The Amateur Investor 
Condensed from The Forum (September, '28) 
J. B. E. Jonas 


HIS is the financial history of a 

married teacher who began his pro- 

fessional career on a salary of $200 
a year, which was raised by very slow de- 
grees until, after 27 years of service, it 
reached $4200—and who by constant 
and systematic saving has accumulated 
what in probate parlance would be called 
“an estate of over $10,000"—well over 
$10,000, let it be added. 

I inherited neither money nor invest- 
ment sagacity. Accordingly, I had to 
pass through the very painful, but per- 
haps wholesome, experience of losing my 
first savings through utter and abysmal 
ignorance of investment matters, sheer 
stupidity, and a compelling reticence to 
ask aid or advice from others. 

Then came a god-send. I began 
using the “Investment Service’ advice 
of a magazine and from that moment my 
losses ceased, my money began to 
“work” dependably, regularly, con- 
stantly—24 hours every day, 365 days a 
year, as money should. My savings 
began to count and accumulate, for I 
had always saved, even on my lowest 
salary. 

Would-be savers, disheartened by the 
cruel, but inevitably necessary initial 
sacrifice, will be stimulated to fresh 
vigor when they contemplate the as- 
tounding productive power of money. 
One hundred dollars monthly invested at 
six percent compound interest will grow 
in 25 years to $67,977.15. Benjamin 
Franklin’s famous bequest of $5000 to 
the City of Boston grew in 100 years by 
compound interest to $391,168.68. At 
three percent, one dollar put at interest 
at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and compounded annually, would now 
amount, in round numbers, to $3,000- 
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000,000,000,000,000,000,000. For the 
same time and rate, one dollar at simple 
interest would amount to only $58.81. 
Moral: Save your interest! 

In the early stages of my financial 
development, I accidentally learned that 
with a very small ‘‘nest egg”’ as a foun- 
dation, it was possible to purchase a bond 
of a much larger value, and on the bond 
as collateral, borrow the difference from 
my bank, usually at a lower rate of in- 
terest than the bond paid. That is to 
say, for $150 cash plus $850 borrowed 
from the bank, I could buy a $1000 bond, 
I would then pay off my note in install- 
ments as I was able to, month by month, 
and that done, buy anew bond in thesame 
way. By leaving my bonds at the bank 
I soon created an excellent borrowing 
credit on which I could draw at any time 
in ever increasing amounts. The plan 

these distinct advantages: (1) 
It always confined my investment purs 
chases to securities of which my bank 
approved, and over which it then kept 
aconstant and vigilant oversight. (2) It 
enabled me to avail myself of any exe 
ceptional investment opportunities, even 
if I did not have the ready cash at the 
time. (3) It was a great incentive for 
saving, for I was naturally eager to pay 
off my loans as soon as I could. (4) I 
received more interest than I paid. 

These two principles—(1) advice from 
the ‘Investment Service” of a good 
magazine, together with bank approval 
of securities, and (2) bank loans on them 
—are the foundation pillars and corner 
stones upon which my financial edifice 
has been built. 

In more detail, I subjoin some of my 
investment practices. These have all 
been learned and tested in the hard 
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school of experience and may serve as 
practical suggestions. 

1. I never buy a security without 
first getting it approved by the Finan- 
cial Editor of a magazine and accepted 
by my bank as collateral. This is my 
invariable and inexorable test of safety. 
My maxim is: ‘‘ What is not good enough 
for my bank as collateral is not good 
enough for me as an investment.” 

2. I purchase a variety of securities: 
bonds (government, public utility, real 
estate, and industrial), preferred stocks 
(chiefly public utilities) and, up to the 

resent, very few common stocks. 
Within each group I try to diversify 
them as to geographic location, com- 
pany, kind of product, etc. 

3. I always buy on the partial pay- 
ment plan, mainly by borrowing from 
my bank, as indicated above. 

4. I always keep my securities at the 
bank as collateral, often having four, 
six, or eight times as much as my notes 
require. This enables me to take up 
loans at any time I require them. This 
also keeps the bank constantly interested 
in, and vigilant over, my holdings, re- 
porting any changes, cautions, or calls, 
and retaining them in safe keeping. 

5. I very rarely sell a security, except 
when it is called, or, in a few cases, on an 
exchange for some other security. This 
is no doubt a weakness, for I hold bonds 
that sell well above my purchase price; 
but I do not sell chiefly because I am too 
busy to follow market quotations, and 
therefore haven't knowledge enough of 
what these issues may do. 

6. I never speculate, buy on margin, 
pyramid, or go into doubtful real estate 
ventures. I have, of course, bought 
many securities that have gone up in 
price, and I naturally like to buy as low 
as possible. But I am purely an in- 
vestor and my primary interest lies 
there. If my investments pay their in- 
terest and dividend returns promptly, 
regularly, and reliably, are good collat- 
eral, and are paid off when due, I am 
satisfied. 

7. I purchase only high-yield securi- 
ties, higher at least than my bank rate of 
interest—provided always, of course, 


that I have been fully assured and am 
entirely satisfied of their safety. ‘Safety 
first and always!’’ While this is a good 
general working rule, it does not by any 
means follow that every low-yield se- 
curity is safe and every high-yield se- 
curity isnot. My experience has amply 
proved this. I have nothing under six 
percent. Most of my _ investments 
yield seven or eight percent. 

8. I always buy a much larger block 
of investments than I have available 
money for at the time, by taking a 
bank loan or buying on the partial 
payment plan. Once I bought $35,000 
worth of Bolivia 8’s on $350 in Liberty 
Bonds. 

9. I never take securities in a new ven- 
ture. Unless a company can show satis- 
factory financial history—success, earn- 
ings, background, assets—I leave it 
severely alone. I wish somebody had 
impressed this rule on me when I began. 
And I wish every novice who reads this 
article would make it his first and funda- 
mental principle. It would save mil- 
lions. 

10. Finally, I am fanatically punc- 
tilious in all money matters. I keep 
every promise; meet every obligation 
meticulously. I have never overdrawn 
my bank account in my life. I meet 
every payment on the dot. My bank 
can depend on my word, and acts ac- 
cordingly. It pays. 

In conclusion, let me state that I have 
a careful system of bookkeeping. I 
have kept, in uniform ledgers, a strict 
and accurate account all my life. I can 
account for every penny that has ever 
passed through my hands. My father 
inexorably required it when I was a boy. 
It became a habit. I shall not expatiate 
on the value of an account, except to say 
that my account has saved me many 
dollars, has kept me out of much mis- 
chief, has fostered much that is good in 
me, has been a great incentive to thrift, 
and, as a record of reference, has been of 
inestimable value and pleasure. No 
more than one could imagine a large 
business corporation without its files and 
accounts, should any private individual 
fail to keep an account. 
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The Penny and the Gingerbread 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (October, ’28) 


Anonymous 


O save or not to save—that is a 

hardy perennial in our crop of 

questions. The miser gives one 
answer, the spendthrift the other. But 
most of us oscillate between the two 
poles. We all spend recklessly; and we 
all save, or at any rate mean to. The 
controversy is old. And yet it seems to 
me that there ought to be a discernible 
course in money matters so reasonable 
and convincing that one might adopt it 
and pass on to problems more inherently 
interesting. 

Let me open the bag at once and allow 
my precious secret to escape—the solu- 
tion of the personal money question lies 
neither in saving nor in not saving; the 
true solution is to forget money utterly 
and to concentrate upon the wise spend- 
ing of time. 

As a financial program, put forward in 
all seriousness, the deliberate forgetting 
of money, the complete ignoring of dol- 
lars and cents, may easily seem both 
hazardous and fantastic. In reality, 
however, it is so safe and sound that it 
should be classed with those traditional 
gilt-edged investments recommended to 
widows and orphans. But I must prove 
my case. This can best be done by an 
appeal to my own experience. 

Imagine, then, an average American 
boy, neither rich nor strong nor gifted. 
On the contrary, I had grave handicaps. 
I was always distressingly delicate; and 
if I had any talent, it was not sufficient 
to be noticeable. I did have one splen- 
did heritage and that was an alert spirit; 
but this, I think, is typically American. 

Early in life I made up my mind that 
I would do only those things which 
seemed to me interesting and important; 
and that money should have no hand in 
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the game. I still marvel that a delicate 
15-year-old boy, sheltered from the 
world, should have come to such impor- 
tant conclusions. But the point is that 
on the whole I was faithful to these 
resolutions, 

At first, when I had graduated from 
college, | worked for others—I had my 
apprenticeship to serve—but I soon 
found that it is vastly more interesting 
to paddle your own canoe; and after that 
i worked for myself. I came to value 
my time so highly that I refused to sell 
it, refused to do anything which did not 
seem to me both interesting and impor- 
tant. Sometimes the chosen work 
was less profitable than the work de 
clined. But I was bent on doing what 
interested me, allowing money no hand 
in the game. The salary pay envelope 
may be a convenience, an easy unadven- 
turous way of keeping body and soul to- 
gether, but it takes the edge off of life 
most dreadfully. 1 commend self-pos 
session. : 

I enjoyed my life as an immediate ex 
perience—not tomorrow, not yesterday, 
but today. I traveled—was in Europe 
half a dozen times, remaining as much as 
a year at a time when such a stay prom 
ised desirable harvests. I took another 
year to go around the world and to see 
something of Japan and India. I vis 
ited our neighbors on the north and 
south, Canada and Mexico. I spent 
some weeks in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
What I valued was not money but time, 
and the slow cultural reactions which 
only time can bring. I arranged my 
life so as to have plenty of time, and in 
spending that I drove the sharpest bar- 
gains and tried to get the utmost possi- 
ble benefit. It has been my purpose to 
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avoid meaningless routine and the many 
forms of toil which bring no worthy 
harvest, and this has given me a wealth 
of time for better uses. 

I was not troubled about either the 
present or the future, hoping, in a vague 
way, to die while still in action. But 
there is nothing so sure as the unex- 
pected. In my own case the unexpected 
came in the form of a sudden, dis- 
abling illness which put me definitely on 
the shelf, perhaps for the rest of my life, 
certainly for a period of years. My 
earning capacity had ceased. When I 
had rallied somewhat I examined my 
financial resources to see just where I 
stood. I knew, of course, in a vague 
way, but I was much too practical a 
philosopher to waste time in keeping 
personal accounts. On exploring the 
modest strong box which contained my 
securities, I found to my surprise that, 
after sorting out the worthless ones, I 
had nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. I was frankly puzzled to know 
where this small fortune had come from. 
My accumulations were not the result of 
deliberate saving—I had never been so 
foolish as to tuck away a certain per- 
centage of my income, quite regardless of 
whether it could be spent to better ad- 
vantage or not. 

What had happened to my worldly 
affairs was in reality extremely simple. 
My income had followed an upward 
curve—it was easily visible had I chosen 
to look. While I was so completely 
preoccupied with my own improvement, 
I was all unconsciously becoming cor- 
respondingly more valuable to my sur- 
rounding world. My earning capacity 
increased simply because the worth of 
the service increased. And this, I am 
sure, would be the testimony of thou- 
sands of successful men everywhere. It 
is at once the strongest defense of in- 
dividualism and the clearest social argu- 
ment in its support. 

In the matter of expenditure, I found 
a distinct and unsuspected novelty. 
For a number of years at first, expendi- 
tures followed the income very closely. 
But there came a point when the curve 
of expenditure rose less rapidly, and then 


actually declined. Early in life oppor- 
tunities for wise expenditure exceed 
one’s means, and an earnest man will 
spend his income quite up to the hilt. 
With the passing years, however, one’s 
needs become less and less objective, and 
more and more purely intellectual and 
spiritual. 

As a chance practitioner of Auto- 
matic Saving, whose experience was, on 
the whole, surprisingly favorable, I am 
naturally disposed to believe that the 
method, carried out by intention, would 
yield even better results. The early 
activity of our youthful aspirant will 
have to do wholly with time; and money 
should stand in the same casual relation 
to it that a railway ticket does to a jour- 
ney, as a means to anend. We do not 
hoard railway tickets; in fact they be- 
come at a later date quite invalidated. 
it is eminently worth remembering that 
money suffers a similar tragic deprecia- 
tion. Its purchasing power is never so 
great asin youth. Then it spells oppor- 
tunity. It brings advantages of every 
sort, travel, books, study, society, a 
hundred new experiences of value. 
When one is young, potential oppor- 
tunity is always miles ahead of actual in- 
come, and the man who means to make 
the most of his life will spend every 
penny he can honorably lay hands on. 
To an older generation ocean travel 
seems expensive; but if one needs Europe 
it would be a thousand pities to put the 
passage money into a savings bank. 
The price of books is high; but if they 
offer added skill, wider information, it is 
elementary wisdom to pay the price. 

In a word, I am advancing the dan- 
gerous doctrine that a young man on 
the quest of personal good fortune may 
not morally save until he can no longer 
morally spend. It is his duty to occupy 
himself with the wise use of time, know- 
ing full well that the solution of this ma- 
jor problem carries with it the solution 
of all minor problems. And if it seem to 
the critical reader that I advocate a 
scheme by which a man may have both 
his penny and the gingerbread, I can 
only reply that that is precisely what I 
do advocate. 
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On the Dotted Line 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (October 6, ’28) 


Hugh Leamy 


F course your first reaction is 
probably going to be “ Let them 
pay a couple of thousand dollars 

for a bit of paper with somebody’s name 
signed to it if they want to. I’ve got 
better uses for my money.” 

Well, that makes two of us. 

Still, you can’t get away from the fact 
that the number of persons who are 
quite delighted to go into four and five 
figures for just such scraps of paper is 
increasing annually. 

The other day I sat in the offices of 
Thomas F. Madigan, autograph expert, 
collector and dealer, and as we chatted 
he passed across the desk into my 
reverent hands a series of autographs of 
famous men. The reverence may have 
been born of the fame of the individuals 
who signed the documents or it may 
have been due to the impressive cata- 
logue prices of the items. 

Not, however, that all autographs are 
expensive. You can get a very neat one 
of John Hancock of the bold signature 
for as little as $35. (Also, you can pay 
$5500 for a Hancock.) On the other 
hand, someone recently paid $51,000 
for an especially desirable autograph of 
Button Gwinnett, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

In common with most laymen, I had 
always assumed that one autograph of 
a famous man was about the same as 
another. It seems, however, that the 
value is determined not alone by the 
rarity of the signature but by the nature 
of the document to which it is affixed. 
You can, for instance, obtain an album 
of “cut” autographs of all the Presi- 
dents, to date, for between three and 
four hundred dollars. There are 25 or 
30 complete sets of them. But you can 
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pay many times that amount for a 
single signature of, say, George Wash- 
ington, if the document to which it is 
affixed is one of great import. 

The difference between the value of 
the two Hancock autographs is that the 
$35 one was merely affixed to a state 
document in 1789, while the former was 
signed to a letter dated July 6, 1776, and 
addressed to General Artemas Ward, 
commanding the Continental troops at 
Boston. It read: 

“The enclosed Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I am directed to transmit to 
you with a Request, that you will have it 
proclaimed at the Head of the Troops 
under your command, in the way you 
shall think most proper. 

“T have only Time to add, that the 
Importance of it, will naturally suggest 
the Propriety of proclaiming it, in sucha 
Manner as that the whole Army may be 
fully apprized of it.” 

There’s a thrill for any student in the 
very date of such a letter, let alone the 
hastily penned contents of it. And that 
thrill is reflected in the value set upon it. 

The Button Gwinnett signature which 
fetched such an astounding price had 
lain for years in a bundle of old docu- 
ments in a woodshed at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., and was dated July 12, 1776. 

The question naturally arises as to 
how even a dealer can be sure of the 
genuineness of an autograph. The 
layman needn’t worry if he does business 
with a reputable dealer. All such 
invariably offer certificates of authen- 
ticity and are ready to return money 
paid for any item about which a question 
arises. But how could Mr. Madigan, 
for instance, feel safe recently when he 
bought an autographed manuscript of 
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Poe’s Raven, valued at more than 
$50,000? 

“Intuition, experience and long famil- 
iarity with autographs enable you to 
determine their genuineness just as they 
qualify an expert to pass on old paint- 
ings,” he says. “It isn’t the signature 
alone. The paper, the text of a letter or 
manuscript, the date, the ink, the seal, 
perhaps—all theseare important. Some- 
times I will study a doubtful signature 
under a magnifying glass.” 

Mr. Madigan is at present engaged in 
assembling a collection of checks of 
noted men. Recently he acquired what 
is believed to be the last check that 
Lincoln drew. It was for $800, made 
out to “Self,”” and cashed on April 13, 
1865—the day before he was assassi- 
nated. 

“You can get autographs of the 
saints as far back as the 14th century,” 
Mr. Madigan told me. “I have had 
those of St. Theresa of Spain, founder of 
the order of Carmelite nuns; of St. 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva; of 
St. Charles Borromeo of Italy; of St. 
Vincent de Paul and many others. 

“With the increased interest in the 
collecting of them, autographs have been 
jumping in value in recent years. About 
eight years ago I sold a letter of Poe’s 
in which he referred to The Raven and 
quoted Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
enthusiastic praise of it. It also con- 
tained a reference to his The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue. It sold for about $900. 
I'd gladly pay three times that for it 
today if I could buy it back.” 

The death of a prominent man often 
sees a great advance in the value of his 
autographs. After President Harding 
died his autographs were comparatively 
rare and for a time widely sought. 
Gradually, however, more and more of 
them have come upon the market, and 
today they are not by any means 
among the first-string rarities. 

Strangely enough, there seem to have 
been few forgeries in the autograph 
field, certainly not many that went un- 
detected for long. There was one 
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gentleman in France some years ago 
who did a brisk business, with his single 
customer, in autographs of Caesar and 
Cleopatra and Judas Iscariot. But the 
relatives of his customer sent him to 
prison. 

Rarities in autographs may be in the 
making now, but you can’t cash in 
handsomely on those just yet. And 
Mr. Madigan isn’t very hopeful as to 
what the attics and woodsheds of the 
nation hold. They’ve been too thor- 
oughly ransacked. 

owever, the autographs of contem- 
porary men of prominence are not with- 
out value. You can pay $75 for an 
original manuscript of Richard Le 
Gallienne, noted Anglo-American littér- 
ateur, and father of the equally famous 
Eva. An autograph of William H. Taft 
attached to a document will bring 
around $15. And if you have $25 and 
a mind to, you can buy a statement 
written for publication by Josephus 
Daniels while he was Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Madigan recently acquired 
an autographed photograph of Lind- 
bergh which he catalogued at $20. It 
was sold at once and Mr. Madigan had 
some unhappy moments with women 
clients who weren’t in time with 
orders. 

“Letters and autographs of Charles 
Lamb are rare,” Mr. Madigan told me. 
“In contrast, letters of Southey and 
Coleridge are plentiful. Letters of 
Pasteur are not scarce, and more than 
one physician has hanging in his office 
a letter by this great scientist, for which 
he paid no more than $25. 

“Always in demand are letters of 
famous letter writers such as Lord 
Chesterfield; and of course, letters of 
sensational content, or love letters of the 
great, are widely sought. How valuable 
George Washington's love letters would 
be if we had them today! But after 
Washington's death his widow destroyed 
most of his manuscripts and documents 
which were in her possession, and un- 
doubtedly these were among the papers 
destroyed.” 
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They're Farming the Ocean Now 


Condensed from Popular Science (October, '28) 


\ Boyden Sparkes 


HAT expanse of ocean you see 

from the deck of a liner is not the 

wet desert it seems to be, but a 
rich, rolling meadow, teeming with life. 
It is a meadow that covers more than 
three-fifths of the world with energy- 
producing pasturage for uncounted 
forms of life. 

Every day the newspapers print 
significant things which tell the well 
informed and imaginative reader that 
the day is coming nearer when man must 
extend his intelligence to reap a greater 
harvest of food from this infinitely 
greatest source of supply. In over- 
populated China and India the land now 
often fails to produce food enough for 
all, and famines result. Our own 
population is increasing with great 
rapidity. 

Already the start of ocean farming 
has been made. You may see it any 
day on the Newfoundland fishing 
Banks. Today the American govern- 
ment watches there to preserve fish 
“seed’’ from waste. The process is no 
more extraordinary than that of sprout- 
ing seeds in hot houses. The female cod 
lays her eggs at the surface, where they 
float about with only chance of coming 
in contact with the fertilizing mil* dis- 
charged by the male cod. As if to make 
up for this negligent scheme of repro- 
duction the female cod casts eggs in such 
numbers that if all hatched and reached 
maturity the progeny would fill several 
schooners. Nowadays men seize the 
living cod as they are hauled aboard the 
schooners and expel their eggs, called 
roe, and their milt into wooden buckets, 
where the miracle of fertilization occurs. 
They are hatched at shore stations and 
then liberated by the billion to fend for 
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themselves in that boundless pasture 
we call the ocean. 

Similarly grotesquely flat flounders 
are hatched in glass jars and freed along 
our coast, many to appear later in 
restaurants as filet of sole. The annual 
crop of shad has long been a product of 
ocean farming mainly dependent upon 
planting much like planting corn. 
Each year the coastal streams are sown 
with baby fish that have been trans- 
ported there in jars. But this method 
seems to have been adopted too late to 
preserve the species, for each year sees a 
+ of the supply of this desirable 

sh. 

In Alaska the salmon canners were 
becoming so efficient in seining out the 
fish on their way from the sea to the 
spawning beds that this species, too, 
faced extermination. Today, thanks to 
the Fisheries Bureaus’ hatching opera- 
tions, the salmon seem as plentiful as 
ever. 

Even lobsters are now hatched and 
reared to a walking stage in submerged 
canvas boxes. Horizontal propellers 
are kept revolving in their nurseries, lest 
they crowd together and eat one an- 
other. Blue crabs, clams, oysters and 
sponges are also being planted along 
our coast—yet the government scientists 
realize that they have barely scratched 
the possibilities of scientific ocean 
farming. 

Paleontologists assure us that agri- 
culture is a comparatively new human 
activity; men hunted before they 
planted. Then they discovered that 
breeding and raising animals was better 
than hunting. Inevitably, the day is 
coming when the seas will be planted and 
their crops gathered month in and month 
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out without regard to the brief seasons 
that rule the activities of the land 
farmer. 

The land farmer can measure his acres 
only by surface dimensions, but the 71 
percent of the earth’s surface that is 
covered by the oceans is a garden more 
than a thousand feet deep, the depth to 
which sunlight penetrates and enables 
plant life to survive, thus providing sus- 
tenance for animal life. 

Most of the green plants of the ocean 
are of microscopic size but a scientist, 
Dr. W. R. G. Atkins, calculates that in 
the English Channel alone there is 
produced every year the equivalent of 
12,000 pounds of plant life to each sur- 
face acre. In each cubic foot of sea 
water he counted millions of plants, the 
grass of the ocean pastures. Some 
whales attain their bulk by straining 
from the water the tiniest creatures that 
in turn have fed on that microscopic 
green plant life. Other ocean creatures, 
of which scientists have labeled more 
than 19,000 varieties, participate in a 
more deliberate cycle. Diatoms, mi- 
croscopic creatures which reproduce by 
dividing their own bodies into halves, 
are meat for sea fleas, which are swept 
into the bellies of larger fish that in 
turn are devoured by still larger 
creatures. 

Before the Western farmer planted 
corn and wheat, ranchers grazed vast 
herds on the plains, and before them, 
men hunted buffalo and antelope. In 
like fashion the whale was hunted 
almost to the point of extermination. 
But just as men replaced the buffalo 
with cattle, so they can replace the 
whale with a creature more easily con- 
trolled. Ton for ton, the vessels that 
cruise after menhaden, the small herring 
that is kin to the lordly tarpon, bring 
home as much oil as ever was barreled 
by a New Bedford whaling ship. Men 
can replant the menhaden, or moss- 
bunkers as fishermen scornfully name 
them, but it would be more difficult to 
replant whales. 

True fish culture in the future, scien- 
tists say, will correspond to the fertiliz- 
ing, seeding, and weeding of land crops. 
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At Queens University, in Ontario, 
Professor A. B. Klugh has succeeded in 
growing under artificially controlled 
conditions the marine plants and ani- 
mals that contribute to the diet of salt 
water fish, and discovering the margins 
of temperature, light, acidity and salin- 
ity in which aquatic plants thrive best. 
Similarly he has measured the factors 
that govern the growth of the capepods, 
or water fleas that browse on that oceanic 
grass. Year after year he has kept at 
work till he was able to raise successive 
crops of seaweed and “‘herds"’ of cape- 
pods. In salt water the fleas are the 
chief food of that variety of herring 
which we know as sardines. The cod, 
in turn, eat herring, and when there are 
not many herring on the market cod are 
also scarce. 

When for some reason a species of 
market fish shifts its ocean feeding 
ground, governments of today jealously 
seek an explanation and when fish mi- 
grate the scientific hunters stalk them. 
Johannes Schmidt began about a 
quarter of a century ago one of the 
greatest detective exploits of modern 
times. He set out to discover what 
became of the eels that left the fresh 
water streams of Europe each autumn 
to disappear into the sea. Those that 
were not caught in the rivers never 
returned, but each spring tiny eels 
swam into the streams and remained 
sometimes as long as 15 years before 
they, too, were stricken with that urge 
to go to some undiscovered rendezvous 
in the ocean. Dr. Schmidt, with the aid 
of all the Danish ships that moved on 
the Atlantic, finally trailed the eels to 
their spawning beds in Nares Deep, sit- 
uated in the ocean east of Florida. 

A host of such mysteries is hidden in 
the ocean. Until they can be solved 
ocean farming must remain in a primi- 
tive stage, advanced but little beyond 
the crude stage of mere ocean hunting; 
but as secret after secret is penetrated 
by the searching scientists, the ocean 
farmers will follow in their wake, bring- 
ing as reapers gigantic nets; and as seed, 
myriads of tiny living creatures, ready 
to be planted in the ocean. 
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Corn Belt Vigilantes 


Condensed from The World’s Work (October, '28) 


Howard McLellan 


against bandit hordes that once 

swept across Iowa in waves, 
robbing at will and slaying recklessly, 
have brought the bank crime rate in 
that state from the highest in the 
Union to the lowest. Eight sister states 
now employ Iowa’s plan with much the 
same success. 

Seeking to explain what there is about 
the plan that makes it so effective 
against the highly organized and brazen 
criminals of today, Frank M. Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, told this story: 

“Six hard-looking characters alighted 
from an eight-cylinder car outside one 
of our small, isolated Iowa towns one 
night. They were pausing to add fin- 
ishing touches to their plan to rob the 
bank in the little town. ‘This town is 
dead easy,’ said the leader. ‘Five years 
ago we hit this same bank for $30,000. 
We didn’t even have to fire a shot. 
The town has one constable; we'll cut 
the ‘phone wires and get in and out be- 
fore anyone is wise that we’re around.’ 

“About 3:30 A. M. the band drew up 
to the bank and half an hour later were 
inside, with oxyacetylene torch and 
tanks ready for action against the small 
vault. Lookouts were posted inside 
and outside the bank. Suddenly, a 
lookout in the front of the bank whis- 
pered a warning. The leader looked up 
but, thinking it improbable that there 
was any cause for alarm, went on with 
his work. He halted again, in terror, 
when the lights in the bank blazed on. 
He moved a hand toward his hip pocket 
but the gesture was not completed. 
The voice of a man who was aiming an 
army rifle through a vent in the bank 
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Besse years of armed warfare 


wall caused his hand to drop. The 
barrels of half a dozen other rifles were 
protruding through other vents, and 
World War veterans were behind the 
rifles. In terror, the gang accepted an 
invitation to come out and give them- 
selves up. 

“Outside, steel-helmeted men, trail- 
ing rifles and shotguns, were coming up 
in all directions. Within a few minutes 
a cordon of 60 armed men had sur- 
rounded the gang. lIowa’s vigilantes 
were on the job. 

“Not long ago,’’ Warner continued, 
“two bandits who had tried for the 
fourth time to rob a bank were killed. 
They thought our citizen army was a 
bluff. Now, after eight years of vigi- 
lante protection, we have almost reached 
the irreducible minimum in crime. And 
the secret of it is organized surprise and 
regulated violence.” 

That is Iowa’s plan in a nutshell— 
organized surprise and regulated vio» 
lence. The vigilante system that Ware 
ner first discussed nine years ago with 
R. C. Saunders, former chief of police of 
Des Moines, has, within that time, spread 
to Kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, and 
Michigan. In 1921, the peak year of 
bank robbery in the United States, 
seven out of every ten violent crimes 
against banks were directed against 
banks in these states, although less than 
one-third of all the country’s banks are 
found there. The waves of crime came 
as regularly as spring, summer, and fall. 
Two, three, or five small banks raided in 
a single night constituted a good day’s 
work for one gang in the pre-vigilante 
days, with here and there a murder 
when some faithful bank employe re- 
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fused to hand over the safe combination, 
or an uncowed peace officer attempted 
to do his duty. 

In 1920, an Iowa sheriff was shot, his 
son killed, and his wife clubbed by a 
band of bank robbers escaping from a 


small jail at Le Mars. This was the 
climax of a year of 56 robberies that had 
netted bandits about $228,000. Crime 
had reached its peak in Iowa. 

It occurred to Warner and Saunders, 
while discussing plans to meet the seri- 
ous situation, that it would pay them 
to find out from crooks themselves just 
what would be most effective to check 
crime. They visited the state prisons 
for first-hand information. The two 
chief elements of a successful crime, they 
found, were, first, surprise; and second, 
readiness to commit violence. Con- 
versely, if surprise was the criminal’s 
chief aid it was also the element he 
feared most—surprise plus the sug- 
gestion of violence. 

How could these two elements—sur- 
prise and violence—be capitalized to 
wage effective and widespread war upon 
crime in lowa. Warner and Saunders 
answered the question by proposing the 
Corn Belt vigilantes, to be composed of 
war veterans sworn in as deputy law 
officers. “In the training of these 
vigilante groups,” the bankers assured 
the Governor, “we shall avoid the use of 
the word ‘kill.’’"’ The subsequent his- 
tory of Iowa shows that the vigilantes 
are not out to kill. 

The decision to organize the vigilantes 
was reached in 1920. By Januar’ Ist, 
1921 all but three counties in the state 
were organized. An army of direct- 
action men, fully instructed as to their 
duties, armed, bonded, insured, and 
drilled was in the field ready to turn the 
bandit’s strongest weapon—violence— 
upon himself. The movement was 
widely discussed in the newspapers, so 
that before a shot was fired in the new 
campaign it was pretty well known in 
“crookdom” that Iowa was prepared. 

A state-wide system of communica- 
tion was established. If bandits eluded 
the minutemen in one county, alarms 
could be broadcast to other counties and 
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a net thrown around the fleeing crooks. 
The first notice a town received that it 
was under attack was the cutting of 
telephone and telegraph wires. To 
meet this contingency secret wires were 
installed where bandits could not get at 
them. It was due to the “ buried” wires 
that the six bandits mentioned by 
Warner failed to repeat the successful 
raid their leader had promoted five years 
earlier. A telephone operator found her 
wires dead. Knowing what this meant, 
she called the vigilante chief on the 
secret wire and he roused his men. In 
15 minutes the bank was covered. 

Recently, the radio has entered the 
picture and seems destined to augment 
telephone and telegraph. When a bank 
in lowa is attacked an alarm can be 
flashed to a broadcasting station in Des 
Moines, where a gong is sounded into the 
microphone and either throughout the 
state, or in the county where the attack 
is being made, a bell rings on radio 
outfits in vigilantes’ homes. 

During a recent attempted holdup, 20 
armed vigilantes were on their way to 
the scene within 45 seconds after the 
radio light had flashed its signal, and 
five holdup men were caught. In 
another test during an attempted safe- 
blowing, five bridges around the town 
were covered in less than 12 minutes, 
and the burglars were captured as they 
were fleeing. Covering all bridges and 
roads is the first step in vigilante tac- 
tics. Roads are immediately closed 
by a large traffic sign, and the armed 
vigilantes take a position near by, pref- 
erably in ambush. Of the 1000 bank- 
ing towns in the state, 881 are protected 
by vigilantes. The present strength of 
the army is 3007 men. 

Grouped statistics on bank crimes in 
the eight states that have employed the 
vigilante system for more than a year 
show highly satisfactory results. In 
1924, the number of bank robberies in 
the eight states was 161 with a loss of 
nearly $700,000. In 1926 the number of 
crimes was reduced to 47 and the losses 
cut to $152,000—114 fewer attacks than 
two years before and a 78 percent re- 
duction in loss. 
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“Why Read History?” 


Condensed from Current History (September, '28) 


John Lee Maddox 


ing heard an artist read aloud 

Milton's Paradise Lost, asked 
what it proved. The reaction of the 
man of affairs to history is often similar: 
he feels that time spent in reading such 
frippery is wasted. 

Whether the study of history is of 
any practical value depends, of course, 
upon the interpretation of the word 
“practical.” If, in addition to “digging 
up dollars,” “practical’’ can mean in- 
spiration to effort by noble example, or 
the broadening of a man’s outlook upon 
life, or training in exact method, or 
elevating the intelligence, the reading of 
history will be found productive of more 
lasting value than many an activity 
which, although important and satisfy- 
ing to the man of business, often 
“flaunts and goes down an unregarded 
thing.” 

The study of history will furnish a 
necessary perspective for the under- 
standing of our time and enable us to 
separate the permanent elements in 
contemporary life from those which are 
accidental and transient. If we know 
history thoroughly, we shall, as Morley 
suggests, resemble the bird, which flies 
so high that it can see a series of islands, 
not as the isolated bits of land they seem 
to be at sea level but as parts of a single 
submerged range of mountains. If we 
compare the present with the past, we 
shall immediately see that the present 
is superior in material, mental and moral 
respects. Slavery and serfdom have 
disappeared; soldiers, sailors and school 
children are no longer flogged; men's 
physical and legal power over women is 
decreasing; the sentiments of helpful- 
ness and sympathy are spreading; the 
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validity of the principles of contact, 
justice and mercy, once recognized only 
within family or tribe, has been extended 
to national and even to international 
relations. How shall we understand 
these improved conditions? Byastudy 
of the past which produced them. 

Von Sybel, a profound German histo- 
rian and statesman of pre-Franco- 
German war days, used to say with ref- 
erence to the problems of statesmanship, 
“He who knows the whence will also 
know the whither.” Nearly all reefs 
dangerous to the ships of state have been 
mapped by experts of the past. Unless 
an aspirant for office makes a study of 
these maps and charts, thereby qualify- 
ing himself above his fellows to formu- 
late and execute state policies, he is not 
fit to hold a place of public trust. The 
great difference between the politician— 
the vote-getter and manipulator of 
conventions—and the statesman lies 
in this kind of knowledge. 

In a democratic country like the 
United States the private citizen should 
als> make himself a potential statesman 
by studying the past. If all lawmakers 
were students of history, and if all 
citizens were fitted to be lawmakers, we 
should have less need of laws, and the 
laws we have would be better enforced. 
The burning questions of the day are not 
all new; some of them were met and 
settled centuries ago. 

History never repeats itself exactly, 
because the factors are never entirely 
the same, and, therefore, the analogy 
is never altogether perfect. Neverthe- 
less, an assiduous perusal of its pages 
will reveal a law of continuity, a law of 
permanence through change, a law of 
interdependence among all the members 
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of the human race, and a law of moral 
progress. 

If studied critically, history is hygi- 
enic for the mind which it will free from 
credulity. That the World War was a 
“war to end war” might have been 
believed by the credulous, but the man 
whoknew history could easily foresee the 
scramble for territory that would ensue 
at the conclusion of peace. Any person 
who reads history intelligently, cannot 
be imposed upon by word jugglery. If 
by nature he is over-trustful, the study 
of hard, historical facts has taught him 
that the way to arrive at knowledge of 
the truth is to examine all things in 
the light of what has happened in the 
past. 

The study of history will give us a 
wider view of life. The man who has 
never gone in thought beyond the con- 
fines of his native heath is of necessity 
a very narrow man. His own surround- 
ings are the most important concerns 
of his life; his own village belfry is 
grander than the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Even when he prays for all men, he 
pictures his family and his next-door 
neighbors, because those are the only 
persons in the world he knows. 

If, however, he is able to go beyond 
his home and see how other people live, 
he becomes a changed man. He learns 
to know men and things that his imagi- 
nation never conceived. If he is an 
honest and a real observer he will per- 
ceive that some men and things are 
better, that some are worse, and that 
there are many good things beyond his 
native rocks. What travel teaches 
about other places the study of history 
will teach about other ages. 

An industrious reading and correct 
interpretation of history will serve to 
rid the mind of the suspicion of the 
decadence of our own time. Many 
persons are apparently laboring under 
the impression that the devil is now 
turned loose, that these times are es- 
pecially depraved, and that it is useless 
to try to combat the forces that are 
making for the destruction of mankind. 
When an individual is in such a frame 
of mind, it is wholesome for him to read 









history, for by doing so he will find that 
in ages now regarded as heroic, pessi- 
mistic men had the same thoughts. 
For instance, two or three years before 
the Battle of Trafalgar, Wordsworth 
was voicing the gloomiest of sentiments 
about his country. The fact that Eng- 
land then stood upon the threshold of 
one of the most glorious periods of her 
history should help to dissipate the cant 
of the pessimistic expressions that are 
applied to this age. 

If we read history intelligently we 
shall be taught tolerance and generosity 
toward all men who do not see eye to eye 
with us. When we learn that in the 
past honest men have fought for causes 
which we now know to be unworthy; 
that devotees have sincerely held beliefs 
which men of later ages have proved to 
be false; that sincere men in good faith 
have done deeds which anybody now 
can see were iniquitous, we shall, if we 
are thoughtfully serious, hesitate to 
dogmatize, to insist that our views are 
infallible and that every person who 
does not agree with us is either a fool or 
a knave. 

The proper reading of history will 
indicate that it is difficult for both 
individuals and nations to endure pros- 
perity, and in the light of this knowledge 
we can earnestly resolve to make our- 
selves and our nation exceptions. We 
do not have to read far into the past to 
perceive that when men’s bodily needs 
are amply assured and their physical and 
intellectual comforts abundantly sup- 
plied, they tend to grow haughty, 
luxurious, and weak, and, before they 
know it, are brought face to face with 
utter destruction. 

Finally, the study of history will make 
clear to the reader that there is a goal 
in human affairs. If we take the trouble 
to study history constantly and thor- 
oughly enough to see it in the mass, we 
shall of necessity perceive and not dimly 
that in spite of the howling of pessimists 
and prophecies of cynics there always 
has been and there continues to be, 
although perhaps ill-defined, an ultimate 
progress from worse to better and from 
better toward best. 
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The Typical New Yorker 


Condensed from the Yale Review (October, ’28) 


Robert Benchley 


NE of the most persistent con- 
victions reported by foreign 
commentators on the United 

States is that the real America is rep- 
resented by the Middle West. Aside 
from the not entirely adventitious 
question of who is to decide just what 
“the real America’’ is, there arises a 
fascinating speculation for breeders and 
students of climatic influence as to why 
a man living in Muncie, Indiana, should 
partake of a more essential integrity 
in being what he is than a man living in 
New York City. Why is the Middle 
Westerner the real American, and the 
New Yorker the product of some com- 
plicated inbreeding which renders him 
a sport (in the biological sense) and a 
man without a country? 

Of course, at the bottom of it all is the 
generally accepted theory that there is 
something about the Great Open Spaces 
which makes for inherent honesty and 
general nobility of character. Hence 
the firmly rooted superstition that a boy 
who has been raised on a farm is some- 
how finer and more genuine than a boy 
who has been raised in the city. 

I remember once a mother whose three 
children were being brought up in the 
country (and very disagreeable and 
dishonest children they were, too) say- 
ing, with infinite pity of the children 
of a city acquaintance: “Just think, 
those kiddies have probably never seen 
a cow!" Just what earnest of nobility 
was supposed to attach itself to the 
presence of a cow in a child’s life I never 
could figure out, but one might have 
answered that her own kiddies had never 
seen the Woolworth Building or the 
East River bridges at night. 

For most visitors to Manhattan, both 
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foreign and domestic, New York is the 
Shrine of the Good Time. The visiting 
Englishman, or the visiting Californian, 
is convinced that New York is made up 
of millions of gay pixies, flitting about 
constantly in a sophisticated manner 
in search of a new thrill. The truth 
of it is that the New York pixie element 
is seen by visitors because the visitors 
go where the pixie element is to be 
found, having become, for the nonce, 
pixies themselves. If they happen to 
be authors in search of copy, they per- 
haps go slumming to those places where 
they have heard the Other Half lives. 
They don’t want to be narrow about the 
thing. There are the East Side push 
carts, which they must see and write a 
chapter about under the title of ‘‘The 
Melting Pot.’ But all they see only 
fortifies their main thesis that New York 
is a gay, irresponsible nest of hedonists. 
So the author sails for home, giving out 
an interview at the pier in which he says 
that the city is pleasure-mad and its 
women are cold and beautiful. 

Visitors} do not often go to the enor- 
mous city above 125th Street, where life 
is, with the exception of a certain con- 
gestion in living-quarters, exactly the 
same as life in Muncie, Indiana, or 
Quincy, Illinois. Up in the Heights and 
beyond, as well as in the side streets 
farther down town, there are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who 
go to bed at 10 o’clock—because they 
can’t think of anything else to do, and 
because they have to be up at seven. 
There are streets north of Central Park 
peopled by the very types who are sup- 
posed to make the Middle West the 
“real America.” 

I am not creating a New York out of 
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my imagination as do those writers 
who find a filmy fairyland in the New 
York Edison Company’s service line 


along Pine and Nassau Streets. I have 
lived in New York’s Middle West. Dur- 
ing my early days as a metropolitan 
rounder (fresh trom Massachusetts) I 
was under the wing of a kindly family 
from Canton, Ohio. My first dissipa- 
tion in New York was a church supper, 
so identical with the church suppers I 
had known in New England that it was 
impossible to imagine that farther down 
on this same island was the gay Gomor- 
rah I had heard and been warned so 
much about. The people at this 
bacchanalia of chicken salad and escal- 
loped oysters matched to a man the 
people I had eaten chicken salad and 
escalloped oysters with in my home 
town. There was the same aroma of 
coffee and hot rolls as one entered the 
vestry, and the same satyristic little 
boys were chasing the same coy little 
girls around the Sunday School room 
with as much vigor and obnoxiousness 
as if they had all been raised on a 
farm. 

Whatever mysterious qualities the 
Middle Westerner has which fit him for 
the rdéle of “real American,” his brother 
in New York possesses to an equal 
degree, although with perhaps not quite 
so much volubility. Just what the real 
American is supposed to be is a bit hard 
to define, for each commentator has a 
different idea. But almost all agree 
that the America of the Middle West 
is made up of bustling babbitts, children 
of energy, forward-looking perhaps in 
politics but incurably chauvinistic and 
provincial in their world outlook. All 
of which might be a word picture of the 
rank and file of New York’s great 
Region of respectability. 

For, when the final house-to-house 
analysis is made of New York, the 
Typical New Yorker will emerge as quite 
a disappointing and colorless figure. 
In a rather- wavering and indefinite 
career in that city I have lived and 
worked in many sections. While trying 
to “find myself” (a search which I 
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ultimately gave up) I have had jobs 
in Wall Street, the negro district of 
Harlem, the Tenderloin, and Park Row. 
At night I have gone home to Washing- 
ton Heights, an East Side Settlement 
House, Greenwich Village, the roaring 
Forties, and Chelsea. And, after 15 
years of this sort of thing, I still look 
a second time at the sight of a man in 
evening dress, waving toy balloons at 
a night club, and think: “ Perhaps now 
I am seeing the New York life I have 
heard so much about.” 

The New Yorker at whom one does 
not look a second time, because there 
are so many of him, is a composite of the 
small-town qualities of every state in the 
Union. He wears his soft felt hat in win- 
ter and his straw hat in summer and, 
when his day’s work is done, reads the 
domestic news on the front page of his 
newspaper (nothing with a foreign date- 
line) and the sporting news. He votes 
for Hoover because Smith is a Catholic, 
or for Smith because Hoover is an 
Anglophile, and feels much less strongly 
about Prohibition than the zealots on 
either side think. If anything touches 
his business interests, however, he is 
roused into action and becomes a Mov- 
ing Force. He has two children and 
wants them to have a good education. 
He is 100-percent American, 100- 
percent business and 100-percent dull. 
And much as he dislikes New York, 
he would live in no other place. 

On a scale such as statisticians draw 
showing the comparative sizes of the 
standing armies of Europe, this man 
would tower over the small figures of 
the night-club rounder, the sophisti- 
cated literatus, the wage slave of the 
East Side, and the other popular concep- 
tions of the New Yorker as the S. S. 
Majestic standing on end towers above 
a soldier in a Swiss uniform. He cannot 
be called a ‘‘typical New Yorker”’ be- 
cause there is no such thing, but, if the 
man seen in the Middle West by the 
visiting writers is a “‘ typical American,” 
then this man is one too. Furthermore, 
he is the product of no one section of the 
country but of all sections. 
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The Great Catherine 


Condensed from The Mentor (October, '28) 


Llewelyn Powys 


FTER Peter the Great came his 
A daughter Elizabeth—and then 
the amazing Catherine. The 
Empress Elizabeth had recognized as 
her successor Peter of Holstein-Gottorp, 
and it was for the purpose of finding a 
wife for this young man that the obscure 
German princess, Sophia of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, later known to the world as 
Catherine the Great, was imported into 
Russia. 

The Grand Duke Peter was not an 
attractive youth. His neurotic nature 
had been put hopelessly awry by a rough 
tutor, a man “good for training horses 
but not princes.” Soon after Cather- 
ine’s arrival he developed smallpox and 
the young princess found herself married 
to a disfigured, infantile degenerate, 
who filled their wedding bed with toys 
and showed clearly that he preferred the 
company of Elizabeth Vorontz, a maid 
of honor, who was in every way “like 
a servant at a low inn.” 

It was now that Catherine began to 
show the force of her own character. 
She did all that was in her power to win 
the hearts of the Russian people. She 
learned their language. She became 
converted to their religion, and was 
rebaptized by the name of Catherine. 
She adopted the native dress. For 18 
years she was thus assiduously preparing 
herself for her singular destiny as the 
future czarina. 

On the death of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, Peter at once played into Cather- 
ine’s hands by doing all he could to 
alienate the affections of his people. 
He made peace with Frederick the Great 
and at a banquet proposed a toast to 
“The king our master!” He insisted 
upon introducing Prussian uniforms into 
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the Russian army. He set about to 
abolish the Greek Church and introduce 
Lutheranism. He neglected and _ in- 
sulted Catherine continually. “Ma- 
dame La Ressource,” as he himself had 
named her, gauged the feelings of the 
Russians correctly and with the help of 
her lovers, Grigori and Alexie Orlov, 
won the support of the guardsmen of the 
Ismailovski regiment and dethroned her 
husband, herself riding astride in ad- 
vance of an army of 20,000 men. The 
unfortunate czar immediately became 
abject. His only request now was to be 
allowed to keep “his mistress, his dog, 
his Negro and his violin.” “Fearing 
scandal I granted him only the last 
three,” wrote Catherine to one of her 
clever French friends. 

Peter was sent to Ropcha, “a remote 
but pleasant place,”’ and within a few 
days he was officially pronounced dead 
of ‘“‘apoplexy.’’ Alexie Orlov had given 
him poison to drink and when one glass 
proved ineffective and the czar in his 
agony ‘‘called for milk’’ had compelled 
him to soothe himself with a second 
glass of the original brew. In her 
manifesto of June 28, 1762, Catherine 
wrote: ‘We, putting our trust in Al 
mighty God and in His divine justice, 
have ascended the imperial throne of all 
the Russias.’’ She desired the people 
to consider the death of her husband 
“fas an especial act of Providence work- 
ing in her favor.”” It was rumored, 
however, that those whose duty it was 
to kiss the corpse on the mouth accord- 
ing to the custom of the country ‘were 
blistered on the lips.” 

In the early years of her rule Catherine 
aimed at being an enlightened despot. 
Actually, however, she was singularly 
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void of any social conscience. She 
founded colleges and hospitals, but till 
the end of her life she never really faced 
the problem of that tyrannical system 
of Oriental oppression that eventually 
resulted in the revolution of our own 
times. She made Russia a great power, 
but in achieving the aggrandizement of 
the country she impoverished its people. 

Her foreign policy had for its principal 
aims the subjection of Poland and the 
annexation of the Crimea. Both aims 
were achieved, but in the process the 
poll tax was doubled, the currency de- 
based and the serfs reduced to misery. 

This woman, so proud, so self-willed, 
so ambitious, had in her domestic 
life certain winning characteristics. She 
was sympathetic and considerate to 
all people immediately dependent upon 
her. She was never troubled by a lust 
for vengeance. In no case did she 
maltreat a former favorite. For this 
exceptional ruler brought up in a court 
familiar with every form of license out- 
did all former sovereigns in the indul- 
gence of her appetites. No student of 
history can afford to ignore this aspect 
of Catherine’s life. ‘‘I was fond of him 
yesterday, today I am not,’’ she would 
say. Grigori Orlov gave place to 
Sergius Saltykov, who in his turn was 
superseded by Prince Potemkin. 

This man who possessed “genius, 
nothing but genius” had a deep influence 
upon the history of his time and was the 
power behind the throne for 18 years. 
He held his position by the most astute 
means. As soon as he felt his power 
of attraction waning he took to himself 
the singular duty of procuring for his 
mistress a succession of young men to be 
her lovers. Each of these persons was 
officially recognized as a favorite and 
was installed in special rooms at the 
palace at a high salary. ‘By associat- 
ing with me they become trained for the 
service of Russia,"’ the empress used to 
say. In the beginning of her life she 
declared, “I have taken my stand. | 
intend to live according to my own 
pleasure.” She fulfilled her resolution 
from the days when she was reported 
to be “excessively familiar with the 
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young lords of the court,” until when, 
as a woman over 60, she looked with 
favor upon Plato Zubov, the youth of 20 
who was destined at a future date to 
murder her unfortunate son with a 
golden snuffbox. 

There were occasions in her reign 
when Votre Imperturbabilité, as the 
French called her, required all the cour- 
age and statecraft she could muster. 
The rebellion of the Cossack Pougatchev 
assumed the most formidable propor- 
tions before it was put down. This 
rebellion, resulting from the misery of 
the serfs, was particularly obnoxious 
to the empress from the fact that its 
leader impersonated her murdered hus- 
band. Pougatchev was brought to 
Moscow in an iron cage and there, after 
his hands and feet had been cut off, was 
drawn and quartered alive. 

This woman resented most bitterly 
any situation which led the world to 
suppose that all was not well with her 
“little ménage,”’ as she playfully named 
her groaning kingdom. She never for- 
gave the Emperor of China for sheltering 
70,000 Russian peasants who in their 
desperate distress had migrated into his 
kingdom. It has been estimated that 
she spent on her favorites 20,000,000. 
She decorated them with orders and 
jewels until they resembled “hawkers 
of trinkets at a country fair,” and as an 
easy reward for their courtesy over a 
million free Russian peasants were con- 
verted into serfs. 

“The Semiramis of the North,” she 
was called by flattering friends. She 
was a character of remarkable power 
but one entirely lacking in the finer 
shades of feeling. A room of one of her 
palaces was actually papered with 
Flemish masterpieces, which she cut into 
appropriate shapes to fit into place. 
Toward the end of her life she took her 
meals under pictures representing the 
frightful carnage that accompanied her 
victories, one of them _ portraying 
the siege of Ismail, when 26,000 souls 
had been murdered to advance her 
policy. Her wit was not sharp. The 
Prince de Ligne reports, ““One must 
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Music for Everybody 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (October, '28) 


Sigmund Spaeth 


PIECE of music stands or falls 
on its tune, or “ melody line.” 
This is as true of classical as 
well as of popular music, except that in a 
symphony the tune is dignified with the 
title of ‘‘theme”’ or “subject,” while in 
grand opera it becomes a “motif.”” In 
the long run, however, the fundamental 
material of all music is the same: the 
arrangements of tone in time, which is 
melody, pure and simple. No great 
music has ever been written that was 
entirely without melody, and if that 
melody is not apparent at a first hearing, 
it is probably the fault of the listener 
rather than the composer. After all, it 
is only the obvious in art of any kind 
that is immediately evident, and such 
obviousness is fairly sure to indicate a 
lack of permanent value. 

Rhythm is the most primitive factor 
in music (there is an exact parallel be- 
tween the savage beating his tom-tom 
and the modern jazz-hound keeping time 
to a fox-trot), but melody is the strong- 
hold of the memory, and that means 
that on melody rests the immediate or 
ultimate popularity of every piece of 
music. 

If the average listener will only be 
sincere in expressing his musical likes 
and dislikes, he may often surprise him- 
self with the actual respectability of his 
taste. How many, for instance, of 
those who have shouted “ Hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here!” in ribald fashion, know 
that that gorgeous tune was composed 
by no less than Sir Arthur Sullivan, of 
the famous operatic team, and also 
individually responsible for such serious 
inspirations as “The Lost Chord’’ and 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers”? More- 
over, when he wrote it, he was probably 
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consciously burlesquing the famous 
“Anvil Chorus,” from Verdi's “Il 
Trovatore."" So anyone who likes to 
sing “Hail, hail!’’ is fairly sure to like 
Verdi’s chorus also. And if he likes 
that anvil-smiting rhythm he is quite 
likely to respond to the ‘Soldiers’ 
Chorus” in Gounod’s “ Faust,”’ which 
may lead him to the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus”’ 
in “Tannhauser,” and lo, a Wagnerian 
in the making. 

It is curious how the same pattern 
will repeat itself, often accidentally, in a 
number of tunes. This “Hail, hail!" 
melody has its foundation in the same 
set of tones as make up the Westminster 
Chime, that booming progression that 
rings the quarter-hours from a thousand 
clock towers. Sung from the bottom to 
the top, its four notes give the opening of 
“How dry I am!” as well as two hymn 
tunes, asymphonic theme of Beethoven's, 
and the “Merry Widow Waltz.” <A 
reverse twist turns them into “Sweet 


Adeline.”” “ Working on the Railroad,” 
“Jingle Bells,” and ‘“Good-Night, 
Ladies"’ are close relatives of this 


universal pattern. 

Once the habit of listening for melody 
lines is formed, surprising relationships 
will be discovered in every musical 
direction. There are still shocked pro- 
testations over the ancestry of “ Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” which included 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
“The Bohemian Girl’’ among its im- 
mediate forefathers. 

If the earnest musical detective 
desires a fascinating indoor sport, 
equally entertaining in the concert hall, 
at the radio, or before the phonograph 
let him get his ear to the ground and 
“follow the melody line.” 
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never be too subtle in jest. What one 
says must be as simple as she is.’’ She 
had a taste for buffoonery and practical 
jokes. The Princess Dashkov relates 
that she preferred to divert herself by 
imitating the howling of alley cats than 
to listen to music, and she would call such 
personal performances “cat concerts.” 

That she knew a well-proportioned 
young man when she saw one is certain. 
A prospective candidate for the post of 
favorite was instructed to bring some 
pictures to her so that she might have 
an opportunity of looking him over. 
Great jealousy of Prince Potemkin was 
roused by his long domination as arbiter 
of the empress’ pleasures and in 1782 his 
enemies plotted his downfall. They 
suggested that Catherine should make 
a royal progress through the Crimea, 
where her eyes would be opened to the 
utter misery that prevailed, owing to the 
dishonesty and mismanagement of her 
favorite. The prince proved himself 
once more a match for his detractors. 
He organized a progress such as never 
before had been seen. He built sham 
villages and dressed up the peasants 
along a prepared route, creating the 
semblance of ——— prosperity. 
The royal party left in the dead of winter 
in the year 1787 and the crisply powdered 
snow over which their sleighs sped was 
illuminated with piles of burning logs. 
On reaching the Crimea the gorgeous 
company floated down the Dnieper 
with all the splendor of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus. But Prince Potemkin did not 
live long to enjoy the satisfaction of 
having outwitted his friends. He was 
taken suddenly ill while driving and, 
being lifted from his carriage, died under 
a tree in agony. 

The last years of Catherine’s life were 
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not happy. The love she bore Alex- 
ander I, her favorite grandson, alone 
consoled her. Her own son she had 
always disliked and suspected. Her 
treatment of him was abominable. 
The grand duke at the age of 40 visited 
France and while he was walking in the 
beautiful garden of the Tuileries with 
Louis XVI and his court somebody 
asked him whether one of his attendants 
was devoted to his person. It is reported 
that his simple and direct answer 
brought even the gay and frivolous 
company he was with to an em 

and unforgettable silence, nothing for 
an interval being audible save the shrill 
crying of the palace peacocks: “If my 
mother thought I had but a dog belong- 
ing to me that loved me, tomorrow it 
would be flung into the Seine with a 
stone round its neck.” 

On the death of his mother the reign 
of the unfortunate man was soon termi- 
nated by one of those bloody crimes 
that constituted so large a part of the 
fall of the House of Romanov. The 
scene took place at midnight in the 
czar’s fortified palace, with the terraces 
outside glistening with frosty snow, and 
with Alexander I, the son of the victim, 
himself pale as one of the snow-cusped 
statues in the garden, waiting to hear 
the news of the success of the plot in a 
distant wing of the castle. 

Catherine herself died of a stroke 
brought on by the shock of the young 
King of Sweden’s refusal to marry into 
the imperial house of Russia. Success, 
worldly glory, was her very life. “I 
came to Russia poor but I leave her as 
my dowry Poland and the Crimea”; 
and she might well have added with a 
future impregnated with danger and 
disaster. She died on the ninth of 
November, 1796. 
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Flintlock Defense 


Condensed from a series in Plain Talk (July-October, ’28) 


General William Mitchell 


the deciding element in war, armies 

and navies all over the world have 
tried to keep this tremendous new weap- 
on carefully tied to their apron-strings 
lest it grow up and overshadow them. 
Yet to have the army or navy run 
the air forces is comparable to turning 
over the development of electric lighting 
to a gas company with millions already 
invested in gas. 

In all the great countries of the world 
the people demanded—and the states- 
men saw that it was absolutely necessary 
—that the air forces have a separate 
department, completely removed from 
the army and navy. 

In the United States, however, the 
bureaucracies have been strong enough 
to prevent an independent air force, 
through their political organization and 
lobbies in Washington. 

We have what is called a Joint Army 
and Navy Board which is supposed to 
handle all matters which need adjust- 
ment between the Army and Navy. 
Before the coming of air power the line 
was pretty well marked—the Army was 
supreme on land and the Navy on the 
water. But, as the air power can sink 
any battleship that comes near the 
coast, the Navy claims that as such re- 
pelling planes go over the water they 
should belong to the Navy. The Army 
claims that as they go from the land 
they should belong to the Army. Of 
course, they should belong to neither 
but to an entirely separate air force. 

The Army is less interested in air- 
planes than the Navy. No matter who 
has the airplanes, the Army thinks, 
and no matter if they belong to a sepa- 
rate force, there will always be an Army, 
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Sted the coming of the airplane as 


much as it is now. With the Navy, 
however, the development of air power 
has made the battleship entirely obsolete 
and useless, which fact naturally forces 
the Navy under the water into sub- 
marines, and lessens the expense of 
maintenance and the amount of steel 
and other supplies needed to keep up 
the battleships. So the Navy lobby 
considers that it is fighting for its life 
against aircraft. 

As the Navy sees the planes menacing 
the nautical status quo, their lobbyists 
advocate taking all the coast defense 
guns away from the Army and giving 
them to the Navy. The matter went 
before the Joint Board. The board is 
composed of an equal number of admi- 
rals and generals, and it goes without 
saying that there is no aviator on it. 
The Joint Board decided that the Army 
should keep the cannon on shore but 
that a part of the aviation on shore 
would belong to the Navy and a part 
to the Army. The whole thing is so 
ambiguous that: Admiral Gog would 
have to thrash it out with Genetal 
Magog before anyone could tell who 
was in charge of the coast line, in case of 
an attack by an enemy—with the 
chances being fine for permanent 
disagreement and no action. 

In 1921 our aviators proved for all 
time that the mammoth battleships 
could be sunk by the tiny airplane. 
The bomb that sent the great battleship 
Ostfriedland to the bottom was heard 
around the world, except by our Depart- 
ments of War and the Navy. The 
thing was done close to the place where 
the Monitor had defeated the Merrimac 
in the Civil War and proved for all time 
that the armored ship was superior to 
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the wooden one. And as the Army and 
Navy had opposed the development of 
armored boats, so they tried to stop the 
progress of the airplane. 

It is difficult for a person who has not 
served in it to realize how inefficient the 
regular Army becomes in time of peace. 
Its members are exposed to no competi- 
tion for their living as is the case in civil 
life, and promotions are according to 
time served. The war schools, as a 
rule, teach what has happened long 
enough ago to have been written about; 
to figure out what is going to happen 
would mean a lot of work. 

When I enlisted for the war with 
Spain we were given black powder rifles 
—the old Springfield 45 calibre with a 
trajectory so round that a horseman 
could ride under it at 500 yards’ range. 
The Spaniards at that time had smoke- 
less powder repeating Mauser rifles, 
such as the Germans used in the World 
War. 

At the end of the Civil War, when all 
the generals were called on to recom- 
mend the weapon best fitted for the in- 
fantry soldier, one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals replied that in his 
opinion the flintlock musket was the 
best. Remember that the Union Army 
had used breech-loaders. He said that 
the flintlock was the best because flint 
could be picked up on any hillside; 
powder could be made of sulphur and 
charcoal and, if worst came to worst, 
stones picked from the road could be 
used for bullets and the soldier’s shirt 
tail for wadding. 

Our entry into the World War was no 
exception to the rule of inefficiency. We 
tried to get the Lewis machine gun for 
our airplanes because the Benet- Mercier 
that loaded with a long clip from the 
side was impossible for air fighting. 
The Army replied that the Lewis gun 
was not an article of issue and that we 
could not use it. Colonel Lewis then 
gave us some guns to use in the airplanes 
and we asked for some ammunition 
totryinthem. We were informed that 
as this ammunition was not an article 
of regular issue we could not have it; so 
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we had to send the guns back to Colonel 
Lewis. The Europeans snapped them 
up at once. 

The guns of our Field Artillery at the 
opening of the World War were not 
as good as those possessed by the Mexi- 
can Army. They had the modern 
Labargne gun with the Mondragon 
breech mechanism. We had an old- 
type 3-inch piece. Practically every- 
thing else we had was in proportion. 
The result was that the Europeans had 
to arm us, organize us and lead us to 
the shambles, while a European officer 
was constantly at the elbow of our gener- 
als to tell them what to do. 

With the Navy, efficiency is even 
worse. The war proved the battleship 
ineffective. No battleship sunk any 
other battleship, and no United States 
battleships ever entered into combat 
with the enemy fleet. These great 
monsters remained tied up in their 
harbors, guarded by air, land and sea. 
The dreadnaughts, each costing over 
fifty million dollars, have now been made 
useless by the airplane. 

A thousand airplanes can be built for 
the cost of one battleship. The surface 
Navy no longer rules the sea; the duty it 
formerly performed has passed primarily 
to the airplane and, next, to the sub- 
marine. But the submarine does not 
use much steel or fuel as compared 
with a battleship, and political support 
of the steel and fuel interests is an im- 
portant item when it comes to getting 
appropriations through Congress. 

There are about a score of Navy 
yards which have a total investment of 
over a billion and one half of dollars. 
Very few of these have enough water on 
the sill of their dry docks to admit a 
wounded ship at low water. They are 
useless except as a means of spending 
money in the districts where they are 
located; and the members of Congress 
whocome from those districtsare cleverly 
influenced by the Navy Bureau to help 
them in Congress. 


[Note: An article in our next issue will 
conclude General Mitchell's series.| 
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The Future City 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (September 18, ’28) 


Albert W. Atwood 


HE city of the future can either 

heap up, centralize, concentrate 

and congest to the limits of 
human ingenuity; or it can spread out 
into interrelated communities of mod- 
erate size, possibly with some right to 
the title of garden city. These two 
physical possibilities stand for two 
schools of thought and two different 
ideals of life. We can think of the city 
of the future as the result of a struggle 
between centripetal and_ centrifugal 
forces, a battle which must be fought 
with the tools of transportation. But 
whatever the outcome of this struggle, 
fluidity in the movement of traffic 
must be maintained. For like a living 
being, the veins and arteries of a city 
must function. 

Many things are being done for traffic 
relief in the way of design and con- 
struction which do not run into ex- 
cessive costs. Street systems in the 
main are not intended for automobiles; 
gradually they can be altered. Round 
instead of square corners are a help. 
Platforms for pedestrians, and signals 
and pedestals in the throats of inter- 
sections to channelize traffic are ex- 
amples of simple installations. Grad- 
ually the parking problem will be solved 
by the conversion of the ground and 
basement floors of business concerns 
into loading platforms. 

But we must go deeper than this. No 
matter how extensively streets are 
widened or how many new streets are 
built, the factor of cross friction re- 
mains, and in fact is actually increased. 
Washington has hundreds of wide streets 
but the traffic problem is about as 
troublesome there as elsewhere. Most 
cities have far too many streets now. 
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Incidentally, it is a curious paradox 
that a thoroughly consistent hexagonal 
street-and-block system would appear 
to offer less intersectional friction than 
the prevailing rectangular system. But 
cities can hardly be rebuilt on a hex- 
agonal plan. What must be done, of 
course, is to separate different kinds of 
traffic, either in parallel grooves or on 
different levels. Not only must auto- 
mobiles and street cars, as well ag 
automobiles and pedestrians, be kept 
in separate levels or grooves but auto- 
mobile intersections themselves must be 
separated by elevations and under- 
passes. Many-decked streets are com- 
ing as certainly as night follows day. 
Probably pedestrians will be elevated, 
free-wheel vehicles kept on the present 
level and rails depressed. 

Speaking generally, what the large 
cities require is more coérdination of 
the different means of transportation. 
It is foolish to talk of supplanting 
street cars by busses, and taxicabs or 
vice versa. The broad view of codrdi- 
nation is the right vehicle in the right 
place. The automobile, for instance, 
is too wasteful of space to supplant 
electric cars or subways in congested 
areas. In New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago the steam railroads 
play an important part, and one which 
is by no means sufficiently recognized. 
As time goes on they may be expected 
to distribute commuters throughout the 
cities instead of dumping them as at 
present in a few great terminals. 

The efficiency of rail transportation 
is greatly lowered by the presence of 
automobiles on the same street, and the 
electric car in turn reduces the efficiency 
of motor vehicles. Yet both are ab- 
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solutely necessary. The sooner we 
begin to separate them, at the same 
time making them supplementary in- 
stead of obstructive, the sooner we shall 
show glimmerings of common sense. 

Unfortunately even the most per- 
fectly codrdinated system of transporta- 
tion will fail to relieve congestion unless 
cities insist upon a lower ratio between 
the cubage of buildings and surrounding 
open areas. In other words, the sky- 
scraper lies at the heart of the problem. 

There is danger of forgetting in the 
insistent demand for traffic relief that 
streets have other purposes than to 
serve as traffic arteries. They are 
used for fire and police protection and 
they assure, or should assure, light and 
air. But as high buildings are erected 
the strain upon light, air, pedestrians, 
private automobiles, taxis, busses, street 
cars, subways, cartage, garaging, elec- 
tricity, heat, gas, sewage and water— 
all mounts up. 

The fundamental difficulty is not 
height at all; it is a lack of relationship 
between density, or cubage, and open 
space around. Isolated skyscrapers are 
superb in every way, especially if 
fronting on parks. The trouble comes 
when many tall buildings occupy a 
limited area. They defeat themselves; 
they kill off one another’s advantages 
as to light and air, and even in respect 
to appearance. 

There is no reason why the height of 
buildings should be restricted, provided 
the building is surrounded, preferably 
on all four sides, by proportionate open 
space. Setbacks are a great help, but 
actual open ground is also imperative. 
It may be objected that such rigid con- 
trol of buildings would force great cities 
to spread out. My reply is that no 
other ultimate solution of the city is 
conceivable. It may take a long time 
to come, but signs of its beginning are 
not lacking. Significant, indeed, is 
the rather sudden recognition every- 
where that what our larger cities need 
is a circumferential system of transpor- 
tation in addition to the radial system 
which almost universally exists. This 
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applies to automobile highways as well 
as to steam railroads. Every large 
city has, in its road system, spokes in- 
numerable, but few have any rims. 
The example of the spider should be 
followed; its cobweb is the pattern 
needed. 

The motorist who wants to go from 
New York to Washington now has to 
breast all Philadelphia's traffic. There 
are times when 58 percent of all the 
trafic through Trenton, New Jersey, is 
not local at all. Even in the Golden 
Triangle of Pittsburgh, ‘way out on the 
tongue of a peninsula between two great 
rivers with high bluffs on either side, 
18 percent of the traffic is through, and 
should, of course, never have been 
allowed anywhere near the Triangle. 
Washington, though nobly planned, is 
connected with the great city of Balti- 
more by an inadequate highway which 
jogs about like a country lane at each 
terminus. 

Many of these routes were laid out 
in Colonial days, and were based on the 
principle that travelers must stop for 
food and lodging every 30 miles or so. 
The present day’s automobile trip is 
two or three hundred miles, and it is 
self-evident that provision must be 
made for not stopping at any given 
point. And yet we still hear feeble and 
lingering expressions that it is good for 
merchants to force a mass of through 
travelers, who do not need to stop, 
intc an already overcrowded center. 

It is said that no truck can by-pass 
Philadelphia without burning out its 
brakes and bearings. Be this as it may, 
there is no question that transportation 
systems in and around cities, including 
terminal facilities, have been devoted 
to convergence to such a degree that 
the cities are now threatened with 
strangulation. There can be none of 
the sane and wholesome decentralizing 
of manufacturing, which every city 
planner desires, until railroads, high- 
ways, streets, terminals, trolley lines 
and bus lines are rearranged to take 
into account the by-pass or circum- 
ferential as well as the radial principle. 
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The Neglected Sense 


Condensed from Science and Invention (November, ’28) 
Walter Raleigh 


taboo, the human sense of smell 

may be deteriorating, in the 
opinion of Dr. N. E. McIndoo, of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, 
who is interested in establishing a science 
of odors and rescuing from disrepute the 
“Cinderella of the senses.” 

He points out that primitive races 
have noses infinitely superior to those of 
civilized people. Animals are even 
more alert to odors than savages. For 
ages the dog’s nose has been considered 
a paragon among noses, but, says the 
scientist, when it comes to real hyper- 
sensitiveness, the insect walks away 
with first honors in any contest. His 
sense of smell is the sine qua non of his 
existence. 

Distance, apparently, is little handi- 
cap to an insect. Boll weevils, Dr. 
McIndoo has found, may be hatched 
miles from growing cotton, but they can 
locate it and head straight to it, led by 
some mysterious faint odor that man, 
walking through the very field, cannot 
detect at all. The same is true of 
moths, ants, bees and other insects. 

“Ethiopians, and North American 
Indians,” states Dr. McIndoo, “have a 
remarkably keen sense of smell which, in 
part, accounts for their wonderful abil- 
ity to trail their enemies. An old history 
of the Antilles states that some of the 
Negroes there can distinguish the foot- 
steps of a Frenchman from those of one 
of their own race, and we are told that 
the snake-eating tribes of Queensland 
hunt, by smell alone, a species of boa 
upon which they live.” 

Dr. McIndoo has made a special 
study of bees in the course of his ento- 
mological experiments, and, in addition 
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to making some rather startling dis- 
coveries regarding the private life of 
this model insect—as, for instance, the 
discovery that a bee’s olfactory glands 
are located in his knee joints—has 
trained himself in their ways to the 
extent of being able to distinguish dif- 
ferent hives by their characteristic 
odors. 

“Smell seems to be the chief factor 
on which the social life of the bee is 
founded. A new hive odor is formed 
when colonies are united and the foreign 
hive odor is eliminated when queens afe 
introduced. Knowledge of bee-odors 
helps in catching swarms. The ab- 
sence or presence of the queen-odor 
helps to tell whether or not a colony is 
queenless and aids in locating lost 
queens.” 

Pierre Loti, in Madame Chrysantheme, 
makes mention of ‘‘a strange odor, mif- 
gled with that of lotus and musk; an 
intimate odor of Japan, of the yellow 
race, which rises from the soil and ema- 
nates from ancient wainscotings.” An- 
other writer remarks that the different 
races have characteristic odors; that, 
while the African native has a disagree- 
able odor to the European, the European 
is still more offensive to Japanese nos- 
trils. It is said that certain English 
people have been able to recognize, 
not only different races, but different 
persons by smell. 

Dr. McIndoo has concluded that in 
civilized man the sense of smell is most 
highly developed in the blind, and cited 
the instance of a boy, James Mitchell, 
born deaf, dumb and blind, who de- 
pended chiefly upon this faculty for 
keeping in touch with the world. He 
readily observed the presence of a 
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stranger in the room and formed his 
opinions of persons through this sense 
alone. 

Another writer tells of an English 
acquaintance who declared that to her 
the odorous atmosphere of a person is as 
thoroughly characteristic and unmis- 
takable as the play of the features or 
the carriage of the figure. It is easy to 
see how such an ability could be cul- 
tivated. The skin constantly exudes 
the products of body metabolism, the 
building up and breaking down of 
countless tiny cells, and these products 
differ in each individual, no two being 
alike, giving rise to various chemical 
odors. 

Exploitation of the sense of smell and 
the classification and advancement of 
knowledge regarding it would result in 
the unfolding of a new world of experi- 
ence and would prove of intense scien- 
tific and economic value, Dr. McIndoo 
believes. He points out that study of 
the sense of sound has resulted in the 
telegraph, telephone, and radio; and 
the study of light in the microscope, 
telescope, camera, moving picture ma- 
chine, and the discovery and use of 
ultra-violet rays and X-rays. 

In spite of the fact that, as far as the 
knowledge of the sense of smell is con- 
cerned, “we are still living in the Dark 
Ages,” there are many ways in which 
odors are used to great advantage. 
Here are some instances: 

Characteristic odors are associated 
with certain diseases, and the physician 
is using his nose as well as his eyes and 
ears in diagnosis. Chemists are using 
the olfactory sense as a help in analysis; 
bacteriologists identify cultures by their 
odors, and plumbers locate leaks in 
pipe lines by forcing through them wa- 
ter or air mixed with peppermint oil or 
wintergreen, and then smelling the 
joints. The manufacturers of illumi- 
nating gases, which are odorless and 
deadly, add odorous impurities to 
them, to decrease the danger of asphyxi- 
ation through carelessness. 

Next to the perfume industry, per- 
haps the most important practical ap- 


plication of smell is to be found in eco- 
nomic entomology, the control of insect 
pests through knowledge of their re- 
spective likes and dislikes in regard to 
odors. This knowledge has been gained 
haphazardly, by the laborious trial and 
error method. But once the odor has 
been found which allures the ant or 
locust or other insect, the scientist ex- 
ploits it as a bait and mighty is the 
slaughter. 

The method has proved effective to 
the extent of practically eradicating 
certain pests in various areas and has 
resulted in saving millions of dollars 
worth of crops. In this work Dr. 
MclIndoo has been a pioneer. Among 
insects which have responded to such 
poisoned baits are the Argentine ant, 
which in 1922 “took’’ the State of 
Mississippi; the grasshopper, against 
which war was declared in western 
Canada in 1921, with the result that 
2,400,000 acres of crops were saved in 
one province alone; and the olive fly, 
worst enemy of Italy’ Ss great olive 
groves. Experiments are now in prog- 
ress to find an odor which will attract 
the coddling moth, which ruins apples, 
and the enormously devastating Japa- 
nese beetle. Such baits have also been 
used in controlling animal prey. It 
was accidentally discovered that lions 
like the odor of catnip just as well as 
kittens, and oil of catnip has been 
effectively used to bait lynxes, bobcats 
and mountain lions in Western States. 

Dr. McIndoo is by no means the 
only scientist who has advocated re- 
search along these lines in the belief 
that it would lead to the founding of a 
new science. The late Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell said: 

“Why not measure a smell? Can 
you measure the difference between one 
kind of smell and another? Until you 
can measure their likenesses and differ- 
ences, you can have no science of odors. 
Odors are becoming more and more im- 
portant in the world of scientific ex- 
periments and in medicine, and the need 
of more knowledge will bring more 
knowledge, as surely as the sun shines.” 
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The Slogan of Outlawry 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (October, ’28) 


James T. Shotwell 


a slogan, a crusading call that can 

inspire to action and victory. It 
is going to “outlaw war.”” To the mass 
of humanity there is something weak 
and colorless in the word peace. It has 
no suggestion of pageantry, no splendor 
of parade. Compared with the great 
adventure of war, it has seemed to most 
men the mere dull routine, so lacking in 
vitality as to yield in crises to the sterner 
forces of events. So much has this been 
the case that we have seen a strange 
paradox: in our civilization which calls 
itself Christian, the word pacifist has 
carried with it a certain reproach of 
hypocrisy. 

But now at last the peace movement 
has its own bands playing, and it feels 
the gathering strength of those increas- 
ing crowds who rally to the standard of 
a confident cause. This much at least 
has come about in these last months 
since M. Briand, on April 6, 1927, gave 
his historic challenge to the conscience 
of America when he asked if it were 
ready to join with France in a movement 
to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

M. Briand’s offer contained an Amer- 
ican phrase which has since then made 
the circuit of the world. It was the 
phrase “to outlaw war.” “France,” 
said M. Briand, “would be willing to 
subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual agreement tending 
to outlaw war, to use an American 
expression, as between these two coun- 
tries.” It was the first time that the 
project to outlaw war had been made 
the center of a proposal for an inter- 
national treaty. 

M. Briand’s subsequent letters show 
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clearly what he hadin mind. He sought 
an agreement which would extend 
across the Atlantic the principle of the 
pacific settlement of disputes which 
underlay the great peace settlements of 
Europe. If the United States were to 
subscribe to these moral principles, that 
fact alone would strengthen their 
operation in the world generally. This 
could be done without bringing the 
United States within the structure of 
actual coéperation for the enforcement 
of peace, but rather leaving it as a sup- 
porting buttress alongside the steadily 
growing edifice of the League. There 
was, of course, no thought of giving up 
the existing safeguards of peace, but 
only of securing something more. Im- 
portant as the codperation of the United 
States might be, it could not compare for 
a moment in the eyes of Continental 
statesmen with their own coéperation in 
the League. 

In our own country the phrase “out- 
lawry of war” has had a different mean 
ing. For an idea of the original plan we 
have to go back to a pamphlet prepared 
by Mr. S. O. Levinson, a Chicago law- 
yer, which Senator Borah had printed 
as a Senate document on January 
19, 1922, and which has remained 
ever since the basis of the program of 
outlawry. In this plan “war as an 
institution or means for the settlement of 
international controversies” is to be 
outlawed by ‘‘ making it a public crime 
under the law of nations.” This law of 
nations is to be codified and adminis- 
tered by a court, whose judgments shall 
not be enforced by war but solely by 
public opinion and the honor of the 
plighted word. 

M. Briand had a quite different 
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meaning of outlawry, which recognized 
the duty of enforcing peace under the 
League. The fear that America might 
be laying a trap to drag France into 
agreement with an anti-League policy 
on the strength of a single phrase proved 
a grave obstacle to his further codpera- 
tion with Mr. Kellogg. 

Fortunately the State Department 
had the vision to see that it could take 
the step proposed by M. Briand without 
becoming involved in either formula. 
The outstanding significance of the 
Kellogg offer is that it is frankly neither 
the outlawry of war nor a commitment 
to the procedure of the League. The 
text is contained in two short para- 

raphs: 

“The high contracting parties sol- 
emnly declarein the name of their respec- 
tive peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

“The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes and conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them shall 
never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 

This is not outlawry, it is “ renuncia- 
tion” of war. The phrase, “the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy,”” is so much the ex- 
pression of a single idea that it might 
almost be written with hyphens through- 
out. The signatories can renounce, 
each for itself, the right to wage war in 
pursuit of their aims or advantages, 
without immediately becoming involved 
in machinery to ensure that either they 
or others keep their word. But they 
cannot outlaw war, “ making it a crime,” 
without agreeing upon some _inter- 
national machinery which would both 
establish the fact of crime and have 
authority—of some kind—sufficient to 
secure the proper repression of the crime. 

Just what, then, does the multilateral 
treaty renouncing war achieve? It does 
not cover all war. Not only is the right 
of self-defense reserved, but also what 


the Canadian Government has so well 
defined as “‘ codperative defense,"’ which 
is the proper description of the “sanc- 
tion” of the League. In addition to 
this, as the British Government pointed 
out—and others were grateful for it— 
there are certain areas outside national 
frontiers, ‘the welfare and integrity” 
of which are part of their own security, 
in which the signatories are to reserve 
liberty of action. This means a res- 
ervation covering both the Monroe 
Doctrine and intervention. There is 
therefore a very large set of reservations, 
so large, indeed, as to cover most of the 
declared issues on which most modern 
wars have been fought. Who is to say 
when the use of force is permitted? 
We are. 

It is at once clear that the “ renuncia- 
tion of war”’ is still very incomplete. 
Two great problems lie before it. One 
is to apply some distinction between 
“war” that is renounced and “defense” 
which is permitted. The other is to 
apply the vague phrase “ pacific means.” 
The most important institution for the 
settlement of political disputes is one in 
which we have had less experience than 
most of the rest of the world—inter- 
national conference. To be sure we 
have memories of Havana and the not 
so very distant triumphs of Washington. 
But the very fact that we think of 
successful conference in these terms 
shows our lack of experience. Metter- 
nich remarked that the greatest diplo- 
macy is that which avoids triumphs. 
It is the kind that secures a point by 
getting the other party to make it. 
We have a tendency to make either of 
two major mistakes, to treat a confer- 
ence as though it were a mere commis- 
sion, in which agents of governments 
exchange the contents of their instruc- 
tions, or on the other hand, if it be a 
conference of plenipotentiaries, to domi- 
nate by a strong statement of a powerful 
case. At Geneva, Europe is slowly 
learning another technique in the con- 
ference method. 

The slogan to outlaw war must not 
keep us from the day’s work upon the 
instruments of peace. 
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Big Business and the Little Man 


Condensed from The North American Review (October, '28) 
J. George Frederick 


for small fish. Alarm is the small 

creature’s chronic state of mind 
and of course this alarm has been the 
main factor in progress. 

In decades past, when the small re- 
tailer had sunk into lassitude, the de- 
partment store leviathan came upon the 
scene. The little fish began to shiver 
with alarm, but at the same time to 
raise his own standards of service. By 
the time he had learned to exist side by 
side with department stores, the mail 
order leviathan appeared, and he was 
more alarmed than ever. There were 
actually catalogue-burning parties in 
— squares, and legislation to tie the 

of this new big fish. But the net 
result was another substantial rise in 
level of retail public service, while the 
number of those entering the retail field 
went on undiminished, faster than the 
growth of the population. 

Then came two other sea monsters; 
first, in 1921, the house-to-house can- 
vassing firms, and second the chain 
stores. Once more the result has been, 
not to exterminate the small fish but to 
shape him creatively. The present day 
retailer is astoundingly more efficient 
than his predecessor, as one may note 
occasionally in villages where some 
fossilized relic lives on. 

America supports today one inde- 
pendent retail grocery store for every 
63 families, a larger number than before 
the chain store era. There is one 
grocery chain unit for every 164 families. 
A recent survey of 40 cities shows the 
grocery chains still doing only 38 percent 
of the volume of business. In the entire 
country, the chain stores of all typeshave 
12 percent of the total retail business. 
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To deplore the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness of the chains as a threat to the 
happy independence of the small man is 
to ignore the fact that the small man’s 
lot was never very happy. The census 
shows, for instance, that in the grocery 
field more than one-fourth of the inde- 
pendents do less than $5000 a year 
volume, which means the merest pite 
tance as a living. 

Their precarious condition, however, 
was even worse before the big chain 
store swam into the pond. Years ago it 
was a widespread condition for thou- 
sands of small grocers to be economie 
peons to wholesalers, who had advanced 
cash and credit to set themselves up in 
business. These wholesalers forced the 
small man to take whatever stock they 
thought best, hence he was chronically 
insolvent and unscientifically stocked 
with goods. 

Today, the independent retailer is far 
more efficient. The weak ones were 
forced out long ago. The truth appears 
to be that the big fish do not really 
eat the small fish, for they are them- 
selves nothing but remarkably organized 
schools of small fish. Any small fish 
entering such a school may at any time 
leave it. Very often he does, setting up 
in business for himself, immensely en- 
riched because of his training in the 
school. One of the most remarkable 
results of our era of large scale business 
has been to provide training schools for 
small business men. 

The average life of the grocer in busi- 
ness has been from five to ten years, and 
95 out of every 100 have failed. But 
note how small a part the bugaboo of 
competition plays in such failures. The 
credit manager of a large wholesale 
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grocery firm studied 500 grocery failures 
closely and found three groups of handi- 
caps responsible. To account for 65 
percent of the failures there were the 
beginners’ handicaps—lack of capital or 
incompetence. The second group, ac- 
counting for 18 percent of the failures, 
consisted of competition and other risks, 
such as fire, flood, sickness, death, 
robbery. But here it is significant to 
note that competition, usually feared 
most, shrank under cool analysis to but 
1.4percent. The third group came from 
character-breakdown, 17 percent: con- 
sisting of fraud, neglect, personal ex- 
travagance, speculation, intemperance. 

The small man, therefore, with ade- 
quate capital and experience, with good 
character and wise insurance against 
calamity, has excellent chances of suc- 
cess. Credit and insurance facilities are 
available today, and he can gain his 
experience under big business for a time 
and then paddle his own canoe. This 
process has actually been winnowing out 
the good men from among chain store 
managers; the chains admit that man- 
agers are 90 percent of their worry. 

In the era of increasing prosperity, the 
price cut—featured by the chain stores 
—weighs less and less in consumers’ 
eyes, and service and personal interest 
weigh more and more. Hence, the 
small man may leave the chain store and 
become a prosperous competitor in the 
neighborhood. 

Many of the chain firms have pro- 
vided schools with skilled directing 
heads who meticulously drill their store 
managers in the basic principles of re- 
tailing success. The old time grocery 
hardly knew “turnover” from a sugar 
scoop; but the live young man who has 
pushed his way up to the position of 
store manager of a chain unit makes 
“turnover” a science. Soon he marries 
and chafes at the limits of his career as a 
chain man; saves money and buys an 
independent grocery store. He then 
virtually turns it into a chain store in 
appearance and method. Often he 
takes away with him many of the chain 
store’s customers. 

Even against the department store 


Goliath—which E. A. Filene predicts 
will develop into corporations including 
a hundred or more great stores—the 
small specialty shops have been able to 
hold their own. Discriminating, well- 
to-do folk like them, and they are gain- 
ing in prestige. 

The small man’s star of destiny has 
moved upward in still another way. 
Some chains are learning that the 
supreme strategy of man-management is 
to give the local managers a financial 
interest, with a wide scope of authority, 
and the privilege of training others to 
open other stores and keep an ownership 
interest. Such managers are employes, 
it is true, but it is equally true that they 
are owners and general managers. 

Another _ significant development 
among small business men is that they 
are entering into offensive and defensive 
alliances with each other. It is not un- 
common for local or national trade asso- 
ciations of “‘little fellows”’ to inaugurate 
group buying, selling or advertising. 
No matter how individualistic he may 
be, the wise man perceives that large 
scale enterprise means greater economy, 
service and safety, and that he must find 
his level within it. The whole history 
of business indicates this process. 

The small man in business is the cell in 
the body politic, and his health will 
always be essential to the health of the 
organism; but, as in the case of the cells 
in the healthy body, his work must be 
codrdinated and functionalized. And to 
those who are now crying out against the 
fate of the small retailer in conflict with 
big business chains, I suggest the follow- 
ing: Compare in your own community 
the home, the cars, the radio, and the 
general living conditions of today’s chain 
store manager—who is also part owner 
—with the living conditions of his pred- 
ecessor, the small proprietor of an inde- 
pendent store, who often lived in penury 
above it and called upon his wife and 
children to wait on customers. Today 
the chain store’s hired clerk can live at 
least as well as could the average small 
proprietor himself in those earlier days 
of the small man’s “business inde- 
pendence.” 
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Do Fishes Perspire? 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (October, ’28) 


A Parody Exploration in the manner of William Beebe, by ‘“‘ Cymmrodorion”’ 


EVER shall I forget my first 
dive. Our yacht, the Malaria, 
had anchored over a particular- 

ly fascinating stretch of water, in whose 
limpid depths I could easily discern the 
strange tropic fish swimming to and fro; 
and my fingers fairly trembled with 
eagerness as I grasped the huge diving- 
helmet for my descent. 

After a brief trip, making very good 
connections all the way down, I reached 
the bottom of the sea at last. With 
what infinite relief I felt my feet touch 
ground! and with what eager antici- 
pation I opened my eyes! Alas! you 
can imagine my bitter disappointment 
when I saw only pitch blackness, un- 
relieved by a single wandering fish or 
stem of coral. In vain I strained my 
eyes to discover the brilliant scenes 
which Mr. Beebe had often and so 
glowingly described. I even struck a 
match; but so complete was the darkness 
that not even the flare was visible. 
After waiting for several hours, under 
the forlorn hope that through some 
possible difference in Ocean Time it 
might still be night-time down here, | 
signalled for my ascent, thoroughly 
disheartened by my failure. 

It was not until I reached the deck 
that the mystery was cleared up, when 
one of the crew discovered that in 


descending I had inadvertently put 
my diving helmet on backwards. 

Nothing daunted by this mishap, 
however, | determined to try again the 
following day; and for this second 
expedition I brought along as 
companion the late Dr. Wexby Messer- 
smith, a leading authority on deep-sea 
fauna and flora. Inasmuch as the 
Doctor and I decided to investigate the 
ocean bottom this time in rey 
fashion, we brought along blanket rolls 
and provisions enough for several days, 
carefully wrapped in paraffin-paper to 
keep out the dampness. I also brought 
along a light trout rod and tackle, 
including several deep-sea flies I had 
tied myself. 

Our first day on the ocean floor was 
rather uneventful. We walked in and 
out among the fishes, just like one of 
them, observing the aquatic conditions, 
and | amused myself by picking up 
some pretty sea-shells, any number of 
sea nasturtiums, or “twinks,” half a 
grape-fruit rind, an old rubber boot, and 
a Harding political button. We also 
made a roaring fire and roasted some 
mussels; and right good they tasted, too. 

Supper over, I decided to try a little 
casting, while the Doctor went in for a 
cold plunge. My first strike rose a 
beautiful example of that rare deep-sea 
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denizen, the Invertus Collapsus, or sub- 
ocean turkey, which to my knowledge 
has never been brought into captivity. 
As soon as this extraordinary fish 
swallows the hook, he immediately puts 
the tips of his tail in his mouth and pulls 
himself inside out like a glove, in which 
position he extracts the barb with ease. 
He then swims backward rapidly to 
turn himself outside-in again, and flits 
away silently among the water-hya- 
cinths, lightly touching his fin to his 
nose. 

In order to land this wily creature, I 
took out a small pocket-mirror and held 
it within a few inches of the fish’s head. 
Presently, glancing up, he saw for the 
first time how silly a fish really looks, 
whereupon he laughed himself to death 
and the Doctor and I had him the next 
morning for breakfast. 

Just as I was quitting for the night, I 
made a last cast ahead of me, and 
received a tremendous strike which was 
hard enough to jerk me off my feet, and 
in fact did jerk me off my feet, smash- 
ing my glasses. Picking myself up, I 
reeled in my captive feverishly, and 
discoyered that I had inadvertently 
hooked a plump mermaid, who said that 
her name was Erabella and that she had 
formerly been employed in the New 
York Hippodrome tank. After playing 
her for an hour or so, with a sah strong 
line, I finally let her go, first taking her 
"phone number; and I walked back to 
camp humming happily to myself. 

It was on our third day that disaster 
occurred to us. Our enthusiasm had 
carried us into unknown territory, and 
when we had finally completed our 
investigations, broken camp, and made 
ready to return to the Malaria, we 
discovered to our consternation that the 
surface was nowhere to be seen. 


Only those who have been marooned 
for days at the bottom of a limitless 
ocean can imagine our distress at this 
tragic predicament. There was not 
even a sunken sardine-can or rusty 
razor-blade to indicate the presence of 
our yacht. We were hopelessly lost. 

How long we wandered about the 
ocean floor, alternately shouting and 
whistling for help, I cannot say. We 
were somewhat relieved, I admit, when 
I*multiplied 12 by 12 and received 144 
for an answer, proving that at least we 
were still in the Northern Hemisphere. 
I built a small fire to discover which 
way the wind was blowing. I deduced 
that the surface should lie somewhere 
directly above us, and I suggested to 
Dr. Messersmith that we start up to 
find it; but the Doctor pointed out that 
if I were wrong, we might be unable to 
find the bottom again, and then where 
would we be? . 

It was while pondering this situation 
that my mind finally grasped at a last 
straw of hope. Somewhere I had read 
that a drowned body will rise to the 
surface when a revolver is fired. Our 
provisions were exhausted; there seemed 
no other recourse left to us. Bidding 
Dr. Messersmith a fond farewell, in 
which I paid affectionate tribute to his 
extraordinary scientific ability and 
referred to his generosity and courage in 
a way that brought tears of gratitude 
to his eyes, I regretfully drowned him. 
I then seized his great-toe, fired my 
revolver three times, and followed him 
to the surface, emerging not a stone's 
throw from where the Malaria still lay 
at anchor. 

I capang wage | had my farewell 
tribute to Dr. Messersmith printed in 
pamphlet form, and distributed several 
—— to his grateful family. 
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THOMAS JEVVERSON WERTENBARER (p. 201 

ton faculty, blithely takes the unpopular — in circles, anyway — end of the argument about 

American culture. Profeosor Wertexhaher fe the author of on excellent one-volume history of the American 
ple recently published and is the author of a volume in the Macmillan American History series, He has 

Been taking a Sabbatical year to make researches in Southern history and literature. 


JOHN T. FLYNN (p. 391), formerly managing editor of the New York Globe, is a keen observer of the 
POR any Rabb dagen hy ype few, saticle of Danthess eundiliane fer & lores panier number of news- 
papers. 


OLIVE GILBREATH (p. 393) is a trained observer of foreign conditions who writes for Harper's 
» ne from time to time. She is at present on her way back from Peking to the United States by 
beria and Russia. Her article describes a migration of astonishing proportions. 


JOHN ERSKINE (p. 395) of Columbia University is a ep ee educator, and also a novelist, 

poet, and musician. He isthe author of “The Private Life of pr mel Troy,” “Galahad,” “Adam and Eve,” 

_ Moral —- to be Intelligent,” “Democracy and I .”" “Three Kinds of Poetry,” and “Th 
terary Disci 


JOHN BAKELESS (p. 339), editor of the Living Age, spent the first eight years of his life in the 
lisle Indian School, where his father was in charge of academic work. Mr. Bakeless, who was former! 
managing editor of the Forum, has had a varied career on newspapers and magazines. breathle: 
years of cub reporting lay behind him nd he went to Williams in 1914, where he edited every college n 
paper upon which he could lay his hands. His first book, “The Economic Causes of War,” was written du 
im 


period of graduate stu y at Harvard. Then, having mastered first causes, he passed to prophecy ij 
“The Origin of the Next War.” 


AGNES REPPLIER (p. 403) is a distinguished essayist, with doctor’s degree from both Pennsy 
and Yale. She lives in Phi adelphia, though she has in recent years spent much time abroad. Miss R 
plier has published many volumes, including: oo in Idieness,” “A Happy Half Century,” “In OF 
Convent Days,” “Under Dispute,” and “The Cat 


RRY EMERSON FOSDICK (p. 405), a preacher of national renown, is pastor of the Park Aver 
a = Church of New York, which is uilding iteelf a new home on Riverside Drive close to Columb 
versity. 


MARIA MORAVSKEY (p, 409) was born in Poland, sojourned in Russia, and since 1918 has 
her rightful place among American writers. She has already contributed to 76 of our magazines, b 
having her works translated into Japanese and Ancient Hebrew. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH (p. 411), pectane of economic geography at Columbia University, sends 
article on nuts and honey locusts from his own experimental farm in Virginia, where, he says, “It i as m 
fun to see a hybrid hickory tree grow ai to watch a golf ball fly.” His book, “Tree Crops, a Perm 
Agriculture,” is soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


= 3.83. E. JONAS 3 Op. 419), thouyh not a financier by profession is in position to offer sound advice to 
amateur investor. common knowledge that a professor's salary is not munificent, and so must be 
ministered wisely. Me Jonas is at present head of the 2 mgm of German at De Witt Clinton 
School in New York City. He is the author of four learned boo 


The ANON YMOUS author of “The Penny and the Gingerbread” (p. 421) deals witha Ly tr pop ofc 
concern to every manand woman. The editors of Harper's assure his audience that he has had 
unusual distinction. 


ROBERT BENCHLEY ee. 431) weet born in Worcester, Massachusetts, and has lived for some tin 
New York, about which he writes here. e has been a member of the editorial staff of Life, and has 
lished four volumes of delightfully tl sketches. 


GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL (p. 437) was fctnester Ccihsiienmiben 0 tin: hie. ihn aa 
A. E. F., and Director of Mili sane Reapuamadties ok tha Ue S. Army. 


JAMES SHOTWELL (p. 443) is professor of history at Columbia University and has been since 
1907. He has rian “The us Revolution of Today,” “An Introduction to the bey Sb a 
tory” and soon. Dr. Shotwell is an authority on international affairs, and when he writes of the 
slogan, he is on familiar ground. 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK (p. 445), preciant of the Basins: Beanen ts New York, and founder of 
the Commercial Standards Counsil, sa public speaker in England as well as the United States. 

















John Erskine Says: 


“It is remarkable how much anyone can accomplish by 
the habit of steady reading. The secret is to use regularly 
the briefest intervals of the day — the quarter of an hour 
before dinner, or the half-hours before we go to sleep at 
night, or even the few minutes we may have while waiting 
for breakfast. 

“The man who assumes that some day he will have 
plenty of time to improve his mind will probably go un- 
improved to the grave. Uninterrupted time does not offer 
itself in our modern world.”’ 


F- 


No magazine lends itself more readily to odd-moment utilization 
than The Reader’s Digest. Even ten minutes a day spent on its 
meaty, significant articles will assure a refreshing extension of one’s 
mental horizon. 

This feature, among others, has resulted in a rapidly increasing 
subscription list. The Reader’s Digest now reaches over 100,000 
subscribers, secured largely through the recommendation of one 
reader to another, and by the thousands of enthusiastic subscribers 
who act as subscription representatives in their communities. 

The season is at hand when magazine lists are made up and 
Christmas gift subscriptions are placed. Every subscriber has 
acquaintances who would not only like to subscribe for The Read- 
er’s Digest themselves, but who would also recognize it as an ideal 
Christmas remembrance for their friends. 
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